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RESULTS OF MISSIONARY LABOUR 

IN INDIA. 


1. Thirty-Eighth Report of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 

Society. Calcutta, 1851." 

2. Thirtieth Annual Report <f the Madras Auxiliary Bible 

Society . Madras, 1851. 

Lnd ia is the largest appendage of a great empire, which the 
world ever saw. It is not .merely a country but a continent, 
which, in ancient days, contained numerous kingdoms, indepen¬ 
dent of one another. Stretching 1,800 miles in extreme length 
and 1,300 in extreme breadth, it includes within its mighty 
boundaries all varieties of climate, scenery and soil. The giant 
range of the Himalaya, capped with eternal snow; the sandy 
deserts of Rajputana; the fertile plains of the lower Ganges 
and of Tanjore; the mighty Ghats and the salubrious plateau 
ot Mysore, alike rank among its territories. It contains at least 
one hundred and thirty millions of people, distributed in twen¬ 
ty-four provinces, and speaking thirteen polished languages. 
The resources with which Providence has gifted it are fitted to 
promote the comfort of human life in a thousand ways. It 
supplies the cheapest food of numerous kinds: and the warmth 
of its largest provinces requires but scanty clothing. It fur¬ 
nishes fields of coal, beds of copper, lead and iron, and mines 
of salt. It has giant forests of the most useful trees, especially 
sal, teak, segun and oak ; while its bamboo topes, its cocoanuts 
and palms, furnish the poor with the posts, roofing and thatch 
of their houses, and with a variety of articles besides. Its dry 
plains produce in abundance varied kinds of pulse and vegetables, 
together with wheat, indigo, cotton, sugar and opium: while, in 
its vast swamps, are grown luxuriant crops of rice. The noble 
rivers of Bengal and the North West Provinces furnish a 
ready highway for trade, while the cheapness of labour brings 
their vast produce into the market at a low rate. Not only in 
the necessaries of life, but in its luxuries, does the value of 
this mighty continent appear. It has given to the world its 
largest jewels and finest fabrics. The shawls of Cashmere, the 
muslins of Dacca, the filagree jewellery of Cuttack, are to this 
day unrivalled. The might of European machinery has, in 
these things, yielded the palm to the taper fingers and ingenious 
skill of the natives of India: while their carvings in ebony and 
ivory, their curious musical instruments, their rich embroi- 
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dery, viewed in connection with other features of their character 
and occupations, prove them to be a unique and wondrous 
people. The population has its features of interest, as well as 
the country. It includes the clever and cunning Brahmin; 
the submissive and patient Sudra; the poor outcast Paria of 
Madras; and the licentious Musalman. It includes the coward 
yet cunning Bengali; the spirited Hindustani; the martial Sikh, 
Rohilla and Gurkha; the fighting Mahratta and Rajput; 
the mercantile Armenian; the active and honest Parsi; the 
busy Telugu ; and the uncivilized Gonds, Khunds, Bhils, 
Todawars, Garrows, Lepchas, Kassias, and the like, who now 
inhabit the hill forests, but who once roamed as lords over the 
outspread plains. The revenue paid to the Government is 
equal to twenty millions a year: and the annual trade of the 
three ports of India amounts to not less than forty millions of 
pounds sterling. 

But its people are not happy. Though the land contains 
immense resources for the production of wealth, and the popu¬ 
lation that must develop them swarms upon its surface, the 
motive to industry is wanting. The cultivator is in the hands 
of a grasping landholder and greedy underlings. Caste divides 
the nation into sections, setting tribe against tribe, family 
against family, and one pursuit against another. . A tyrannical 
priesthood lays its grasp upon every source of gain, and exacts 
fines, and fees from every transaction of the Hindu, from the 
time of his birth till he is burnt on the funeral pyre. A 
debasing idolatry, which has sanctified by religious worship the 
most odious vices, and calls the vilest of characters incarnate 
Gcds, rules over millions of votaries. To the dicta of their 
priests and the assertions of their Shastras, they yield implicit 
obedience; sacrificing to their cruel sway the appeals of con¬ 
science, the conclusions of reason, and the evidence of their 
very senses. Can it then be wondered at that all the power of 
this people is grossly mis-used; that their intellect is debased 
and perverted, or that their moral sense is often all but dead? 
Is it strange that there should be found among them so little of 
truth, patriotism, justice or heart-purity; while covetousness, 
revenge, licentiousness and lying, are as common as the light 
of day ? The Hindus may be clever, acute and skilful to a 
certain point, but their moral character as a nation is debased 
in the extreme. 

For what purpose then, we may ask, has this great continent, 
with its vast resources and countless population, been placed 
under the rule of a small island in the western world ? Why is 
it that, in the far east, ‘ regions Csesar never knew/ should be 
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governed by the people of that barbarous island, which Caesar’s 
legions were the first to conquer ; and that their steamers should 
bring within five W'eeks distance of each other countries, which 
to him were the extremities of the earth ? Why is it that this 
conquest should be effected without great cost to England by 
the people of India themselves, in spite of Charters, Acts of 
Parliament and the voice of public opinion ? The hand of God 
has been in it. Even statesmen and politicians, who never ac¬ 
knowledged a Providence before, have confessed that they see 
it here. But for what end has it thus been given ? Not that 
the pride of England may be flattered by tales of prowess and 
deeds of arms; not that its armies may reap ( imperishable 
glory’ on well-fought fields, or that its generals may be raised, by 
their victories, to an English peerage: not that India may pro¬ 
vide place and pay for the numerous relations and dependents 
of its governors; not that it may yield three quarters of a 
million in dividends to East India propietors, or that it may 
enlarge the trade of English merchants, give work to English 
artisans, and bring an annual gain of eight millions sterling to 
the English nation : not for these and a thousand other earthly 
objects has this mighty trust been committed to England’s 
charge. It is given to her, that the blessings, which have made 
England great, may elevate degraded India too ; that her 
high civilization may be shared by her dependent; that the 
knowledge, which has enlightened her intellect, may enlarge the 
minds of the Hindus: that the mental vigour of the conqueror 
may be imparted to the conquered; that the justice, the moral 
tone, the truth of England, may be infused into a people, who 
have not known them for ages. Above all, that the Bible, 
which has made England and America the missionaries of 
the world, may destroy India’s idolatries and caste ; raise 
her people from their degradation ; purify them from the 
immoralities, which their religion now teaches ; make them just, 
truthful and happy; raise the female population; give them 
joys in this life, and animate them’ with the hope of eternal bliss. 

11 is that Christianity may “ raise the poor out of the dust, and 
e lift up the beggar from the dunghill; to set him among 
4 princes, and make him inherit the throne of glory.” 

In accomplishing this end, all who come to India have a 
work to do. The Government, in all its branches, civil, mili¬ 
tary and financial, has to show the influence of Christian prin¬ 
ciples in wise legislation; in the just administration of sound 
laws: in the faithful protection of the life, the freedom, the 
conscience and the rights of all its subjects; in justly appor¬ 
tioning the burdens of taxation among all classes of the com- 
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munity ; in promoting intercourse between all parts of the 
country, and in endeavouring to preserve peace. Merchants, 
traders, factors of all kinds ; officers of Government in all 
grades; and all Christians, whatever be their station, ought to 
shew the excellence of their faith in their consistent life, to 
take all proper opportunities of pointing out the errors of 
false religion, and employ efforts to remove them. “ Seek ye,” 
said the prophet, “ the peace of the city, whither ye are carried 
captive ; for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace.” But by 
far the largest share of the great work of India’s renovation 
belongs to the Church of Christ; and all the agencies, which it 
can put forth, it is bound to exert to its utmost power. The door 
is now open for the fulfilment in India of the great commission, 
which its Master has appointed as its duty through all time. 

Now that the opportunity of discharging this important 
duty has existed for many years, the questions naturally arise, 
how has the trust been fulfilled, or what measures are in pro¬ 
gress for its faithful discharge ? These questions we propose 
to take up in the present paper, deeming the close of the half 
century just past a fit opportunity for reviewing what has been 
effected, and for enquiring what amount of agency is being 
employed for carrying out the end designed. We do not now 
enquire at any length, what the Government has done. We 
make no search into the character of its legislation, the effici¬ 
ency of its army, its magistracy, or police; into the state of its 
roads, its revenue and public debts. Neither shall we examine 
into the character and proceedings of the merchants, the 
planters, and other classes of English Society, scattered through¬ 
out the country. 

We fear that, on several points, we should derive little satis ¬ 
faction from either investigation. There are great leading 
facts in the history of the Court of Directors, which might 
well serve to moderate the warmth of their admirers. They 
opposed the opening of England’s trade w r ith India in 1813, 
and the opening of her trade with China and the free settle¬ 
ment of Europeans in India in 1833. They now derive a 
vast revenue from supplying opium for that iniquitous traffic, in 
which men calling themselves Christians seek gain by selling 
poison to myriads of Chinese. In the battle between Christia¬ 
nity and Hinduism, throwing their sympathies and aid into the 
scale of idolatry, they imparted fresh vigour to the falling cause, 
by renewing the temples and beautifying the pagodas ; they 
compelled their officers to take charge of the funds, brought 
their troops to attend the festivals, and received the fees of 
pilgrims at the pagan shrines. They opposed the abolition of 
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Suttee ; they resisted the introduction of missionaries into India, 
and sanctioned the deportation from its shores of men like Judson 
and Gordon Hall. They have done little to promote the simple 
vernacular education of the great mass of the people. They 
govern the country by means of a small exclusive service, the 
members of which are, every one, sent out to be provided for life 
with large incomes, however unserviceable they may prove : and 
the monopoly of this service consisting as it does chiefly of 
their own relatives and connections, they preserve with a jea¬ 
lousy which every Governor-General lives to find, is one of 
the chief elements of their policy. Of the Europeans in India, 
generally, we must equally fear, that the truest account would 
be the most unfavourable. We have heard of some, who 
regarded themselves as Hindus, rather than as Christians : of 
others, who deemed Muhammadan festivals fit objects for special 
patronage : and of others, who directly counteracted the instruc¬ 
tions of missionaries, by advising young men not to become 
Christians, and teaching them that Deism was the true religion 
for men. We have heard, too, of thousands who lived as though 
they regarded gentleness, mercy, and spiritual worship less than 
the heathen, by whom they were surrounded. 

It would be unjust to deny or conceal, that, in recent years, 
there has been a considerable improvement both in the spirit of 
the Government and in the example of the European population. 
In the Madras Presidency especially, there has been a large in¬ 
crease in the number of the Europeans who fear God and count 
his service an honour. The days, when a sepoy could be dismissed 
from the army simply for becoming a Christian (a fact in the time 
of Lord Hastings), have, we trust, passed away, and the influence 
of upright Christian laymen is rapidly on the increase. There 
is, too, a decided improvement in the character and principles of 
our rulers. Doubtless there were, in former years, a Charles 
Grant, and a Parry in the Court of Directors, but the predomi¬ 
nant influence was that of the Scott Warings and Twinings, 
who wished to exclude all Christianity from India. Things are 
different now, as many recent despatches show; and far be it 
from us to pass lightly over the gratifying fact. But much 
remains to be improved. When it is remembered that only three 
years ago, the acting Resident at Nagpore compelled the mis¬ 
sionaries to give up a convert to be imprisoned by the heathen 
Rajah, on the ground that the treaty forbade the English autho¬ 
rities to e aid 3 his ‘ discontented subjects and that this extraor¬ 
dinary measure, justified by this strange reason, was formally 
sanctioned by the present Governor-General—it will be seen at 
once, that the improvement we speak of is only comparative. 
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But on these topics we shall not enlarge further than to express 
our earnest desire that men of Christian zeal and courage may 
"be raised up to rule this land ; and that henceforth the name of 
Christian may not be spoken of among the heathen as it was in 
former days. 

At present we shall confine our view solely to the direct 
promotion of Christian Missions in Hindustan by Christian 
men as such, and to the efforts of Missionary Societies. 
And when we consider the gigantic field open to those 
efforts; when we consider the perfect freedom, protection, and 
safety with which they may be carried on; when we survey the 
vast regions, the thickly-peopled towns and villages, the mil¬ 
lions of people within our reach; when we see the strength 
of those superstitions, which hoar age has hallowed and 
a spurious learning has defended and explained; when we 
behold the power of the Brahminical priesthood and the firm 
bonds of the caste system; when we see how, in the vast 
population, reason has been perverted and conscience degraded 
—we shall feel compelled to ask—“ Is there not a cause ” for 
the warmest zeal, the purest self-denial, the greatest tender¬ 
ness, and the most scrupulous fidelity, on the part of all who 
are called to take up this great duty, and to engage in this 
gigantic toil 1 

Attempts to Christianize India, in whole or in part, have been 
repeatedly made, during a period of more than three hundred 
years; and four distinct plans of operation have been adopted 
for accomplishing that end. The Portuguese, backed by King 
John and led on by their fighting priests, endeavoured to compel 
the people of Ceylon and South India to receive their faith, by 
bloody massacres, cruel persecutions, imprisonments, and fines. 
We read of no sermons preached; no distribution of the Bible 
effected by them; but we find that they ‘ demolished, burnt, 
and rooted out’ the e pagan temples,’ sought to abolish the 
heathen sports, and f severely punished ’ obstinate recusants. 
The Jesuits, in the same part of the country, endeavoured to 
accomplish the same end more thoroughly, by a persevering 
system of the most stupendous frauds ever committed under the 
sun. They pretended to be Brahmins of the highest caste; 
they dressed like Sanyasis; adopted the manners, dress and 
food of the heathen; forged a Veda; denied that they were 
Europeans; and, to support their character, resorted to the 
most unblushing lies, during a period of many years. 

The Dutch Government next entered the field; and, in 
addition to setting before the heathen the same example of 
dishonesty, covetousness, falsehood, licentiousness, cruelty, and 
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intolerance, which they had seen in their predecessors the 
Portuguese, they sought to bribe the Singhalese to adopt Dutch 
Presbyterianism by the offer of places and situations; and to 
terrify them into it, by refusing all Government employ and 
even the farming of land, to all who were not baptized, and had 
not signed the Helvetic Confession of Faith. Each of these 
three plans acquired thousands upon thousands of nominal con¬ 
verts, but nothing more. Neither cruelty nor fraud, nor 
appeals to self-interest, laid the foundation of a sincere and per¬ 
manent Christian community. It naturally followed, therefore, 
that these thousands of converts returned to the Heathenism 
of their fathers, as soon as the efficient cause of their profession 
was withdrawn. 

1 They melted from the field, as snow, 

When streams are swollen, and south winds blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew.’ 

In 1802, there were 136,000 Tamil Christians in Jaffna: but 
in 1806, after the English conquest, Christianity was c extinct * 
Of the 340,000 in the Singhalese district in 1801, more than 
half had relapsed into Buddhism by 1810, and others were fast 
going. The Roman Catholics of South India, the descendants 
of the Jesuits 5 converts, and numbering some 40,000, are at this 
day scarcely distinguishable from the heathen. Their cere¬ 
monies are, to a great extent, the same: the names only of their 
deities differ. Such are the results of the early attempts to con¬ 
vert the natives of Hindustan: attempts, of which two w r ere 
made, not by the teachers of Christianity, but by the Govern¬ 
ments of Europe. 

The fourth and last plan of missionary operations adopted in 
India, is that employed by modern Missionary Societies. It is 
that of endeavouring to convince the Hindus of the evils of 
idolatry and of the truth of Christianity, by preaching to the 
old; by teaching the young; by giving to all the Bible and 
Christian books in their own tongues ; by endeavouring, in a 
word, to enlighten their understandings, to instruct their igno¬ 
rance, to convince their judgments, and draw their hearts; so 
that they may become willing converts, and abide in the faith, 
which they are persuaded to embrace. 

The series of efforts made in India, on this plan, began with 
the labours of the Tranquebar missionaries, in 1706. In that 
year, Ziegenbalg and Plutscho, the well-known founders of that 
useful mission, entered on the work of preaching the gospel 
in the vernacular tongue, and for more than a century did they 
and their successors continue to carry it on. Until a few years 
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ago, little was known of the extent and character of their work, 
of the stations they had founded, the missionaries who had 
laboured, the incidents which had happened, and the results by 
which their labours had been followed. A recent work,* how¬ 
ever, has brought the subject prominently to light, and has 
enabled the Christian Church to see on what an advantageous 
ground the work of missions was placed in South India during 
the last century. But that mission was almost entirely a Conti¬ 
nental one. Begun by the King of Denmark, it was supplied 
almost entirely in men, and subsequently in money also, from 
tbe Evangelical Church and University of Halle, sustained by 
Augustus Herman Francke and his illustrious successors. The 
light, which God had kindled in that Prussian town, sent 
its rays far into Southern India: so long as it continued 
steady, the mission stations prospered greatly: but, when it 
faded and at last expired, the missions languished and ex¬ 
pired too. During last century more than fifty missionaries 
arrived in India, in connection with the Tranquebar Mis¬ 
sion. Amongst them, Ziegenbalg, Schwartz and Gericke, 
are well known to English readers. But Dr. Schultze of 
Madras, the first Telugu scholar and translator of the Telugu 
Bible; Huttemann of Cuddalore; Breithaupt, Fabricius, and 
Dr. Rottler, all of Madras—the last, a man of science and 
a scholar; Kohlhoff of Tanjore, the companion of Schwartz ; 
Dr. Caemmerer; Dr. John of Tranquebar, the first founder of 
English Mission Schools; with Klein, Zieglin and Weidebrock, 
Pressier and Pohle, Horst and Kiernander, some of whom 
continued their patient labours for more than fifty years, 
deserve no less esteem. Through those labours the mission 
branched out in various directions. From Tranquebar it spread 
first to Tanjore, then to Madras and Cuddalore ; then to Nega- 
patam and Palancottah : and from these servants of Christ, the 
province of Tinnevelly received its first right impressions of 
Christian truth. They employed the same agencies in then- 
work, as others do at the present day. They preached in the 
native languages : they undertook extensive journeys ; they ga¬ 
thered Christian congregations, taught numerous schools, trans¬ 
lated the Bible into Tamul, and laid the foundation of a Chris¬ 
tian literature. Several of their native converts were ordained 
to the ministry, while others aided them in their schools. The 
number of their baptized converts amounted altogether to more 
than fifty thousand: and, had their labours been properly 
sustained, and the places of those who died been filled up, 

* Hough’s History of Christianity in India, vols. iii and iv. 
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they would have done much towards bringing the whole of 
Southern India under Christian instruction and influence. But 
the springs, whence their waters came, began to dry up. German 
neology usurped the place of Bible truth. The missionaries, 
that came towards the end of the century, were few and far 
between: and at last ceased altogether. In 1806, only six 
missionaries, and in 1816 only three remained, supported, with 
one exception, entirely by English funds. Under these circum¬ 
stances, many of the native churches, as was natural, fell away 
and were scattered ; the schools were closed; the missions lost 
their distinctive character; and at length, their remnants became 
totally absorbed in the proceedings of other and more active 
missionary agencies. Perhaps one cause of their rapid decline 
arose from the mighty error, which had been committed from 
the first, of allowing native converts to retain the caste usages, 
which they had followed as Hindus: an error which long 
existed in subsequent missions, and is retained by the successors 
of the Tranquebar missionaries at the present hour. 

The modern era of missions in India begins with the found¬ 
ing of the Serampore Baptist Mission in 1799. The continental 
Christians had retired from the work; but the churches of England 
and America had awoke to their duty, and were seeking to 
fulfil it. Within a few years, stations were established in Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, and began to push outward into 
all the Presidencies of Hindustan. The beginnings were slow 
but sure. One society, then another—one missionary and then 
another, landed on the coast, and took up their posts on the great 
battle-field of idolatry. The London Missionary Society sent 
missionaries to Chinsurah ; to Travancore; to Madras, Yizaea- 
patam and Bellary; to Surat; and lastly to Ceylon. The 
American Board, after some opposition from the Government, 
occupied Bombay. The Church Missionary Society entered 
first on the old Missions at Madras, Tranquebar, and Palam- 
cottah: but soon began an altogether new field, among the 
Syrian Christians in West Travancore. They planted a station 
at Agra, far in the north-west, and maintained the agency 
which Come had employed at Chunar. A native preacher 
began the work at Meerut, while two Missionaries were sta¬ 
tioned in Calcutta. The Baptist Missionary Society soon oc¬ 
cupied Jessore, Chittagong, Dinagepore and other places ; and 
also began its mission in Ceylon. In the latter island, the 
Wesleyans speedily followed them: and to them succeeded the 
missionaries of the American Board. North, south, east and 
west, the church of Christ was pushing forth its men and 
means into the land with vigour and earnestness of purpose 
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The Bible Society aided the missionaries in translating the in¬ 
spired word, and, within a few years, it was circulated among the 
various nations of India, in several languages, for the first time. 
In thus endeavouring to occupy the vast field opened before 
them, the missionaries and their advisers were at first compelled, 
from want of experience, to act much at random. Numerous 
were the errors and mistakes they fell into ; mistakes to which 
all new colonists are liable in all lands. Much of their time 
and energy was also devoted to the spiritual benefit of their 
destitute countrymen, who suffered from a most grievous defi¬ 
ciency of the means of grace. They had to create facilities for 
acquiring the languages of India, for learning the superstitions, 
notions and habits of its people. They had to create their 
various agencies, and to begin the very simplest plans for ap¬ 
plying gospel truth to the ignorant objects of their care. But 
they had a spirit powerful to meet difficulties and put them 
down: they had a noble object in view; and they laboured, 
looking to that fruit which begins already to gladden the eyes 
of their successors. In spite of inexperience, in spite of dis¬ 
couragements and difficulties,' arising from the language, the 
people and their irreligious countrymen, they laid a broad and 
solid foundation for future sure success. And now their suc¬ 
cessors can enter at once upon their work, with abundant faci¬ 
lities of every kind, for its speedy and effective application. 
Honour be to the men, who thus bore the burden of the first 
and hardest toil! Eternal honour be to that Lord, who enabled 
them to exalt the valleys and make low the hills ; to make the 
crooked straight and the rough places plain, that the glory of 
the Lord might be revealed and all flesh see it together! 

Steadily advancing in their efforts, in the year 1830, after a 
lapse of twenty-five years from the entry of most societies into 
India, the missionary agencies stood thus: There were labour¬ 
ing in India and Ceylon, ten Missionary Societies, including the 
great Societies of England and the American Board: the mis¬ 
sionaries were a hundred and forty-seven in number, and 
their stations were a hundred and six, scattered over all parts 
of the country, Since then, however, the interest felt by Euro¬ 
pean and American Christians in the conversion of this country, 
has greatly increased, and renewed exertions to secure it have 
been put forth with vigour. The discussions concerning the 
Suttee: the removal of old restrictions by the last charter; the 
publication of numerous works on Indian Missions; and the 
appeals made to Christian churches, have shown that India is one 
of the noblest fields where missionary labour may be carried 
on. The result is that, during the last twenty years, those 
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churches have nearly trebled the agency previously employed; 
have greatly enlarged the sphere of their operations; and are 
beginning to reap the most substantial fruits. With a view to 
exhibit these results completely and with scrupulous exactness, 
we have lately entered into very extensive correspondence with 
missionaries in different parts of India, and passed under care¬ 
ful review a large collection of Missionary Reports, together 
with the recent religious literature of the various Presiden¬ 
cies. The facts thus elicited have been formed into a sta¬ 
tistical table, and the following is a brief statement of its 
results. 

At the close of 1850, fifty years after the modern English 
and i^merican Societies had begun their labours in Hindustan, 
and thirty years since they have been carried on in full effi¬ 
ciency, the Stations at which the gospel is preached in India 
and Ceylon, are two hundred and sixty in number, and engage 
the services of four hundred and three Missionaries, be¬ 
longing to twenty-two Missionary Societies. Of these missiona¬ 
ries, twenty-two are ordained natives. Assisted by five 
hundred and fifty-one Native Preachers, they proclaim 
the word of God in the bazaars and markets, not only at their 
several stations, but in the districts around them. They have 
thus spread far and wide the doctrines of Christianity, and have 
made a considerable impression, even upon the unconverted popu¬ 
lation. They have founded three hundred and nine native 
churches, containing seventeen thousand,three hundred,and fifty- 
six Members, or Communicants, of whom five thousand were 
admitted on the evidence of their being converted. These church 
members form the nucleus of a native Christian community, 
comprising one hundred and three thousand individuals, 
who regularly enjoy the blessings of Bible instruction, both for 
young and old. The efforts of missionaries in the cause of edu¬ 
cation are now directed to thirteen hundred and forty-five day- 
schools, in which eighty-three thousand , seven hundred hoys are 
instructed through the medium of their own Vernacular language; 
to seventy-three boarding schools, containing nineteen hundred 
and ninety-two hoys , chiefly Christian, who reside upon the mis¬ 
sionaries’ premises, and are trained up under their eye; and to 
one hundred and twenty-eight DAY-schools, with fourteen thou¬ 
sand boys and students , receiving a sound Scriptural education, 
through the medium of the English language. Their efforts in 
Female Education embrace three hundred and fifty-four day 
schools, with eleven thousand five hundred girls; and ninety-one 
boarding schools, with two thousand four hundred and fifty 
girls , taught almost exclusively in the Vernacular languages. 
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The Bible has been wholly translated into ten languages , and 
the New Testament into five others, not reckoning the Seram- 
pore versions. In these ten languages a considerable Christian 
literature has been produced, including from twenty to fifty 
tracts, suitable for distribution among the Hindu and Musal- 
man population. Missionaries have also established and now 
maintain twenty-five printing establishments. While preaching 
the gospel regularly in the numerous tongues of India, they 
maintain English services in fifty-nine chapels for the edifica¬ 
tion of our own countrymen. The total cost of this vast mis¬ 
sionary agency during the year 1850 amounted to one ii un¬ 
bred AND EIGHTY-SEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS; of which 
thirty-three thousand five hundred pounds were contributed in 
this country, not by the native Christian community, but by 
Europeans. A few comments on these expressive facts may 
put them in a clear light. 

The various Missionary Societies from whom these efforts 
spring, are twenty-two in number. Besides the great Missionary 
Societies of England, the Established and Free Church of Scot¬ 
land’s Missions and the American Board, they include the Ame¬ 
rican Presbyterian Church; the American Baptist Missions; six 
societies from Germany, of which the Society at Basle ranks first 
in its amount of agency; the General Baptist Society; the Wes¬ 
leyan Missionary Society; the Irish Presbyterian Church, and 
others. To these we must add the six Bible and Tract Societies 
of England and America. It is a most gratifying fact that, 
notwithstanding the numerous and sometimes bitter control 
versies which occur among Christians of the western world, 
their missionary messengers in the East Indies exhibit a very 
large amount of practical and efficient Christian union. While 
occupying stations apart from each other, and thus avoiding- 
occasion of mutual interference with each other’s plans, in 
numberless instances the labourers of different Societies culti¬ 
vate each other’s acquaintance, and preach together to the 
heathen. Almost all use the same versions of the Bible; and 
the Christian tracts and books written by one missionary become 
the common property of all others. At Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, the missionaries of all Societies are accustomed to 
meet monthly for mutual conference and united prayer. In these 
meetings, all general questions relating to the more efficient 
conduct of missionary operations, to common difficulties and 
common success, are brought forward and discussed; while 
frequent occasions are furnished in private, for cultivating 
personal friendships of the closest kind. Of the exceeding 
value of such union, as well as of its duty, scarcely too high 
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an estimate can be made. In a land so given up to all 
moral abominations, as India is, never could 4 the Prince 
of this world’ obtain a greater victory over the preachers of 
the cross, than by inducing them, on trivial grounds, to turn 
their arms against each other. And never can the agents of 
Christ’s church so justly hope for a sure triumph, as when they 
obey their Master’s command in striving, with common efforts, 
with undivided affection and united prayers, for the exten¬ 
sion of His kingdom and the conversion of perishing souls. 
Let us hope that the 4 Evangelical alliance’ of Indian mission¬ 
aries, throughout this great continent, may become more close, 
more pure and more efficient every day ; and that the few, who, 
in pride of sect, stand aloof from others, may lay aside their 
estrangement, and become one with their brethren and fellow 
labourers in the Lord’s work ! It is when men “ see eye to 
eye” that the Lord has mercy upon Zion. 

The Missionary agency connected with the direct preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel to young and old, is thus distributed:— 



Missionai’ies. 

Native 

Preachers. 

In Bengal, Orissa and Assam . . . 

In the North West Provinces . . 

In the Madras Presidency . . . 
In the Bombay Presidency . . . 
In Ceylon . 

101 

58 

164 

37 

43 

135 

39 

308 

11 

58 


403 

551 


The numerous band of missionaries here mentioned consti¬ 
tutes more than one-fourth of the entire body of missionaries 
sent into all parts of the world; and furnishes a splendid proof 
of the deep interest, which Indian missions have aroused in the 
church of Christ. It must, of course, be supposed, that of 
the whole number, some were absent from their stations 
during the year through ill-health; and we believe that twenty 
were so situated. The number of missionaries that died during 
1850 was four. A careful examination of the different periods, 
during which these missionaries have laboured in India, will at 
once explode a fallacy, widely circulated among the friends of 
missions, in relation to the length of missionary service. It is 
generally believed that in this country, owing to the deadly cli¬ 
mate, the average duration of missionary life is seven years; 
and many have come out as missionaries under the idea, that 
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they would be certain to meet with a premature death. But 
this is a great mistake. From a careful induction of the lives 
or services of two hundred and fifty missionaries, we have 
found, that hitherto the average duration of missionary labour in 
India has been sixteen years and nine months each. It was, 
doubtless, much less at first; and numerous cases can be ad¬ 
duced, in which young missionaries w r ere cut off after a very 
short term of labour. But a better knowledge of the climate and 
of the precautions to be used against it, the use of airy dwelling- 
houses and light dress, wdth other circumstances, have tended 
very much to reduce the influence of the climate and preserve 
health : so that the average duration of life and labour is 
improving every year. As an illustration of this fact we may 
state, that out of the 147 missionaries labouring in India and 
Ceylon in 1830, fifty [we can give their names] are still labour¬ 
ing in health and usefulness; while of the ninety-seven others, 
who have since died or retired, twenty laboured more than 
twenty years each. Several living missionaries have been in 
India more than thirty years. It is a remarkable fact, that the 
average missionary life of forty-seven of the Tranquebar mis¬ 
sionaries, last century, was twenty-two years each. 

The Native Preachers associated with missionaries form, 
on the whole, a large body, though in each station they appear 
few in number. They constitute the best portion of the native 
church in India, and are engaged in the useful work of in¬ 
structing their converted countrymen, or of preaching to those 
still in idolatry. Whilst missionaries rejoice in the co-opera¬ 
tion of these native fellow labourers, they are quite alive to the 
imperfections of their religious character, and their want of 
ability to carry on the work of missions by themselves. Some 
have attained to character of a high rank, and give much satis¬ 
faction by their consistency, their earnest zeal, and readiness to 
seek othePs good: but the majority share in the weaknesses 
and defects of their fellow countrymen, and often give pain to 
their friends by the inconsistencies and follies, into which they 
occasionally fall. Not a few of the better educated converts are 
young men of distinguished ability and exemplary life, and give 
promise of great future usefulness. Were the great body of 
native Christians better, some who are now native preachers and 
have been appointed from the necessity of the case, w r ould be 
set aside for others of a higher Christian character. Efforts 
are being made in all parts of India to train a superior class 
of preachers ; and, if it be made a sine qua non in all missions, 
that native preachers shall be men of clearly manifested piety 
and of active intelligence, and that they shall receive a good 
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education (especially in their own language) Defora. they are 
appointed, we may hope to see the great body of teachers 
greatly improved in character and influence during the next 
thirty years. The rule to be adopted in choosing them is clearly 
stated in the Bible, and ought to be scrupulously observed;— 
“The things which thou hast learned among many witnesses, 
the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also/’ 

1 he various stations occupied by missionaries throughout 
India are two hundred and sixty in number. They are scat¬ 
tered very unevenly over the surface of this great continent; but 
form a pretty continuous chain throughout the three Presiden¬ 
cies and the island of Ceylon. They are thus distributed :— 


Bengal, Orissa and Assam have.69 

The North West Provinces.24 

Madras Presidency. 113 

Bombay Presidency. 19 

Ceylon .. 35 


In the Bengal Presidency, they are situated chiefly in the 
larger towns, that lie on the great rivers by which the coun¬ 
try is intersected, as the Ganges, Hooghly, Jumna, Megna 
and Brahmaputra. In that of Madras, they have been fixed 
in the towns between the hills and the sea, on both sides of the 
continent; and in Ceylon, along the sea-coast. A few mission 
stations are located in the salubrious climate of the hills. A 
slight glance at the map of India will show how little these 
stations can effect for the thorough proclamation of the gospel 
in all parts of India : and how thoroughly insufficient the pre¬ 
sent amount of agency is for the grand object which it is 
intended to effect. It is true that the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, as is most just, are not ill supplied with mission¬ 
aries. Calcutta, the metropolis, has twenty-nine missionaries, 
labouring at twelve different stations in the city; Benares has 
eleven; and Agra eight. In Madras there are twelve stations 
and twenty-five missionaries; in Bombay, four stations and 
thirteen missionaries ; while Colombo has but two missionaiaes 
at two mission stations. Other stations have but two or three 
missionaries; and the majority only one each. Scattered 
throughout the country, there are whole districts, witlw nume¬ 
rous towns, villages and a dense population, that never hear the 
word of God at all. The position occupied by Europeans in India 
proves that “• the Lord hath surely called us to preach the Gospel” 
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to its idolatrous people : but the cry " Come over and help us” 
is in many places unheeded. Were missionaries to be 
thoroughly successful in their present spheres, they would 
have yet to acknowledge; “ There remaineth much land to be 
possessed.” 

The Native Christian Churches in India, established by 
missionaries, now amount to three hundred and nine. Some 
of these contain numerous members ; but the great majority have 
but a few. It must be remembered, that the standard of admis¬ 
sion into these little societies is not every where the same. Some 
missionaries admit members only upon good evidence of their 
conversion, arising from competent knowledge and consistency 
of Christian conduct. Others require merely a certain amount 
of knowledge in their communicants, and the absence of great 
inconsistencies. By some the communion of the Lord’s Supper 
is considered a Church privilege, to be enjoyed only by those who 
can appreciate it. By others it is counted a means of grace, 
which shall fit men for understanding its ends. The number of 
members admitted on the higher standard is five thousand two< 
hundred; of those on the lower twelve thousand. The care of 
these infant churches constitutes one of the missionary’s hardest 
trials. While it is a matter of thankfulness and joy to see their 
members forsaking idolatry, seeking the true salvation,_and at¬ 
tending regularly the means of grace, their defects, their back- 
slidings and the grievous falls into sin which sometimes occur, 
prove how imperfect their character is, and give him many a bitter 
hour. It is scarcely just to look for any high general development 
of Christian excellence, amidst the dense heathenism of India, 
and amidst a people as low in moral goodness as any in the earth. 
The evil may be accounted for; how to devise a remedy is 
more difficult. Careful pastoral superintendence and instruc¬ 
tion, raising the standard of admission into the body of com¬ 
municants and members, and the faithful administration of 
Scripture discipline, may, under the divine blessing, tend to the 
elevation of Native Christians, and by degrees, diminish the 
evils which prevail among them. 

Connected with the native churches, is a body of individuals, 
cut off entirely from the great communities of Hindus and 
Musalmans. It includes not only the families of native 
Christians, but of many others, who have cast off the restraints 
of Heathenism, and placed themselves under the influence of the 
Gospel* Though but nominally Christian, they are all under 
regular Christian instruction; the children especially are cared 
for in schools ; and, under the blessing of God, much good may 
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be effected among them in the future. It only remains to state 
how they are distributed :— 



Churches. 

Members. 

Christians. 

Bengal, Orissa, and Assam . 

71 

3,416 

14,401 

North Western Provinces . 

21 

608 

1,828 

Madras Presidency . . . 

162 

10,464 

74,512 

Bombay. 

12 

223 

554 

Ceylon. 

43 

2,646 

11,859 


309 

17,356 

103,154 


The labours of missionaries in the education of the young 
occupy an amount of time and attention, second only to those 
connected with the preaching to adults. The share which 
Education occupies in the great work of India’s renovation, 
must from its amount greatly astonish, as well as gratify, all 
who are interested in that object. The schools for boys are 
of three classes. Vernacular Schools have been established 
chiefly for the benefit of the heathen ; but are, in many localities, 
beneficial also to the children of native Christians. Of course, 
the Scriptures are taught in them all, either by a missionary or 
native preacher, or both. In the majority of these schools, the 
general education given is not of a high character; consisting 
of reading, writing and the elements of general knowledge, in 
addition to Scripture instruction. In some, however, in North 
India, and in others among the large Christian congregations 
of South India and Ceylon, the education is of a very superior 
kind. 

Boarding Schools have, in many stations, been established 
upon missionaries’ premises, for the benefit of orphans and the 
children of native Christians. Besides imparting a good Ver¬ 
nacular education, they have the advantage of keeping their 
young charge away from the evil influences of private heathen 
life, and retaining them continually under the power of 
Christian example and discipline. Several of the boarding 
schools in South India and Ceylon exhibit this extraordinary 
peculiarity, that Hindu boys and young men reside on the mission 
\premises and eat food there, without losing their caste. Such a 
fact is utterly unheard of in North India, and shews, how 
different, in some of its practical details, the caste-system of 
South India is from that of other parts of Hindustan. The same 
is true also of Female Boarding schools. 

b 2 
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The English Missionary schools are confined to those parts 
of the country, where a strong desire is felt for acquiring the Eng¬ 
lish language. They are most numerous and have the largest 
number of scholars, in and around Calcutta. In that city and 
its neighbourhood they amount to nine schools, or Institutions 
(as they are generally called), and contain more than five thousand, 
scholars , of whom three hundred are young men deserving the 
name of college students. The same desire for an English 
education, though to a smaller extent, we find in Benares, in 
Bombay and Madras; in which cities also most efficient mis¬ 
sionary institutions have been established. In other parts of 
India the scholars are comparatively few in number. The Eng¬ 
lish Missionary Institutions occupy a sphere of usefulness pe¬ 
culiar to themselves. They convey Bible truth, in connection 
with a high degree of intellectual training, to the minds of lads 
and young men, some of them belonging to the upper and 
wealthy ranks of Hindu society. This class is left almost un¬ 
touched in many districts, by vernacular education, or vernacular 
preaching ; but through the English schools which they attend 
so eagerly, they receive the Gospel as well as others. Missionary 
schools are distributed throughout Hindustan, as follows : 



Vernacular day 

Boarding 

English 


Schools. 

Schools. 

Schools. 


Schools, 

Boys. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Bengal, Orissa& Assam 

127 

6,369 

21 

761 

22 

6,054 

N. W. Provinces . . 

55 

3,078 

10 

209 

16 

1,207 

Madras Presidency . 

852 

61,366 

32 

754 

44 

4,156 

Bombay Presidency . 

65 

3,848 

4 

64 

9 

984 

Ceylon . 

246 

9,126 

6 

204 

37 

1,675 


1,345 

83,787 

73 

1,992 

128 

14,076 


Female Education has occupied much of the attentionancl 
anxieties of missionaries; but such powerful hindrances lie in 
its way, as to have greatly crippled the efforts which they were 
desirous of making. Boarding schools for orphans and the 
daughters of native Christians have been most successful, many 
of the most intelligent and best-behaved of the native Christian 
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women have there received their education. Many of the or¬ 
phans, saved from desolating famines or from the murderous 
Meria sacrifice, owe life and name to these Christian sanctuaries. 
But female day-schools have, in most parts of India, met with 
little encouragement. The habit of secluding females prevents 
the wealthy from attending them; and the early marriage of the 
scholars (at the age of seven or eight) frequently takes away 
those who do attend, just when they are beginning to learn. In 
Bengal there are very few of these schools now ; though at one 
time they were numerous, especially in Calcutta. In Madras, 
however, and in Bombay, they flourish much better. The female 
schools are thus distributed:— 



Day Schools. 

Boarding Schools. 


Schools. 

Girls. 

Schools. 

Girls. 

Bengal, &c. 

26 

690 

28 

836 

N. W. Provinces . 

8 

213 

11 

208 

Madras Presidency. 

222 

6,929 

41 

1,101 

Bombay Presidency .... 

28 

1,087 

6 

129 

Ceylon . 

70 

2,630 

5 

172 


354 

11,549 

91 

2,446 


A portion of missionary labour in India is employed in Eng¬ 
lish religious services for the benefit of our European 
countrymen. Though this is not professedly the duty of a mis¬ 
sionary, it is frequently beneficial to many who would otherwise 
be deprived of the means of grace altogether. By maintaining 
such services, missionaries may f save souls from deathmay 
remove hindrances to their work among the heathen, and raise 
up friends who will aid them in carrying it on. The total number 
of such services regularly maintained is fifty-nine ; of which 
twenty-one are in the Bengal Presidency, seventeen in that of 
Madras, and twelve in that of Agra. 

Lastly, the work of translating the Word of God and of 
publishing Christian works in the various languages of India is 
another object, to which considerable missionary labour is de¬ 
voted. There are in India eight Bible Societies in all, auxiliary 
to the two great Societies in England and America, and to those 
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of the Baptist churches. During last year, they published 
130,000 copies of the Bible, or selections from it, in thirteen 
languages; and distributed 185,400 copies. These Societies are 
endeavouring, in some parts of India, to supply every family with 
a portion of the Word of God. There are also fifteen Tract 
Societies, who receive grants of money, paper and books from 
the English and American Societies, and are engaged in sup¬ 
plying works for native Christians, short tracts, or expositions 
of Bible truth for the heathen, and school books for missionary 
schools. These Societies help greatly to make the preaching 
and teaching of missionaries more effective, and to render their 
agency more lasting. 

The total cost of all these missions, as we have already stated, 
including all items of expenditure, amounted in 1850, to one 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS. The items 
included are, the salaries of missionaries, the expenses of mis¬ 
sionary journeys, the building and repairs of mission-houses and 
churches, the expenses of native preachers, of schools, and of the 
circulation of Christian books. Of the whole sum, £153,460 
were drawn from Europe and America; and the munificent sum 
of £33,540 was contributed by Christians in India itself. It is 
surely a remarkable fact, that while the East India Company, 
with an annual revenue of twenty millions, has expended so 
little for the physical improvement of their great empire, for 
roads and bridges, and the acceleration of safe and rapid com¬ 
munication, the Christians of Europe, America, and Hindustan, 
are found devoting of their own accord the sum of more than 
eighteen lakhs of rupees to the spiritual interests of the Hindus ; a 
sum not drawn from Government resources, but made up of the 
free-will offerings of Christians of all denominations. 

Such is the amount, and such are the varieties of agency, em¬ 
ployed at the close of the half century just past for spreading 
Christianity among the people of India. Each kind of agency 
has long been in operation in the older localities; and missionaries 
are seeking to render all efficient, wherever they are employed. 
Each too has met with the most gratifying results. The pub¬ 
lic preaching of the Gospel in the bazaars and markets, in private 
houses, and in the great assemblies of idolatrous pilgrims, has 
led many a Hindu to become the disciple of Christ, and has 
induced many more to doubt about the efficacy of their own re¬ 
ligion. The instructions of day-schools have brought numerous 
young men to give up all for the Gospel; and the Christian 
influence of boarding schools has led those who were Chris¬ 
tian in name, to seek for conversion of heart. Through 
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their means, Christian young men have come forward to teach 
their countrymen; and Christian women have maintained a con¬ 
sistent profession before many witnesses. The circulation of the 
Bible and of religious tracts has not only excited enquiry and 
given instruction, but has proved in numerous individual cases, 
the direct means of converting the soul. And the continued 
preaching of the Gospel and administration of the ordinances 
of the church have been the means of building up small bodies 
of native Christians, the nucleus of larger communities yet to be 
gathered. The approval of the Lord, in whose name the work 
is carried on, has rested upon all these branches of effort; and 
amid many difficulties, has encouraged his servants to persevere. 

But the question is often asked ; Does the number of native 
church members, and of natives under Christian instruction, 
exhibit such a result as all the great labours of the past fifty 
years lead us to expect ? In other words, have missions been 
successful, or a comparative failure ? Missionaries and others 
interested in the conversion of India have often discussed the 
matter ; but different opinions have been entertained; some 
considering that the results are fully equal to what might have 
been expected ; others thinking that, for some reason or other, 
they fall short of them. It is not difficult to perceive that these 
differing conclusions arise from the different expectations which 
their advocates had previously formed; from the kind of results 
looked for; as well, as from the standard by which those ex¬ 
pectations were measured. Before examining into the question, 
we must remember first, that a large portion of the missionary 
agency now employed has been in operation too short a time to 
allow us to judge definitely of its final fruits. Nearly two-thirds 
of the missions existing in Hindustan have been established less 
than twenty years ; and several even less than ten. Humanly 
speaking, how could they have brought forth finished results 
within so short a time ? We must remember also the peculiar 
manner in which missions work on the country. An indigo 
planter or sugar manufacturer can soon tell whether the district 
he cultivates gives him a due return for his labour and for the 
expensive factories he has erected. A farmer can tell, after a 
complete season, the capabilities of his farm. But it is not so 
with missions. Human society is slower in changing its views, 
than is the physical w r orld in bringing forth its fruits. In under¬ 
takings beset by great obstacles, as in railroads, vast labour is 
expended before the uses to which they are designed are effected 
in the smallest degree: and for many years after they have begun 
to succeed, the f block/ the e fixed capital’ expended at first, is 
regarded as the source of present gain. Apart from the actual 
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converts already gained (no mean number, however), we con¬ 
sider the f block’ of Indian missions one of the greatest results 
attained. A most valuable and effective agency has been 
prepared and set going ; and long will it be before the results of 
labours hitherto done are exhausted and cease to flow. Of this 
we shall speak more fully hereafter. We will only mention a 
single fact here, to show the folly of too great haste in looking 
for the spiritual fruit of missions in India. In the beginning 
of the present century, the Rev. D. Palm was sent by the 
London Missionary Society to the province of Jaffna in Ceylon : 
but after several years’ labour, the mission was reported a fail¬ 
ure, and it was abandoned. The missionaries of the American 
Board entered upon the abandoned station ; and on coming 
to Tillipally, the natives immediately brought to their notice 
a lad who had been one of Mr. Palm’s scholars. He became 
their first Tamul schoolmaster, was baptized in 1824, was 
licensed as a catechist, and died as such, after exhibiting for 
many years a consistent Christian deportment. “ The fruit of 
six cocoa-nut trees, near the mission-house, planted by Mr. Palm, 
and of which the American missionaries have eaten for thirty- 
five years, is but emblematical of the higher fruits they have 
gathered from the labours of one, whose mission was accounted 
a failure.” 

/- To form a sound and correct judgment on this matter, we 
must examine the missions in Hindustan by the measure of 
success, which has been granted to other missions in other ages 
and in other countries of the world. We must find cases par¬ 
allel to our own in all their bearings, and judge of our results 
by theirs. To do this thoroughly would require an immense 
induction of a great variety of particulars, and would lead us 
away from the immediate object of this paper. We can only 
indicate therefore, in few words, the view we hold of this impor¬ 
tant subject. We cannot compare the modern missions in Hin¬ 
dustan with the establishment of Christianity among the Franks 
by Clovis; among the Saxons by Charlemagne, after a thirty- 
three years’ war; among the Danes by Otho the Great; in Nor¬ 
way, by Olaus Trygvesen, or his successor Olaus the Saint; 
among the Sclavonians, by the Dukes of Saxony; among the 
Russians, by Vladimir; or in Prussia by the Teutonic Knights. 
Most of these missions were missions of force, not of persuasion : 
they were carried on by warlike Governments with swords and 
spears;—not by believing men, who aimed to enlighten and con¬ 
vert. Neither can we compare them with the Spanish missions 
to Mexico and Brazil, or with the missions of the Portuguese 
and Dutch in this very country. Persecution, civil disabilities. 
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and frauds are not the agents which the Saviour of men bade 
his followers employ in Christianizing the nations ; and we have 
wisely given them up. We must, therefore; for a just compari¬ 
son, fall back upon the early missionary success of the apostolic 
age, or look to modern missions in other lands. A glance at 
both will help to put our position in India in a clear light. 

The missionary labours of the apostolic age were grand in 
their character, rapid in their operation, and gigantic in their 
results. But from what agencies did those results spring? 
We must look for them not merely from the day of Pentecost? 
— not merely from the time, when the preachers began to 
declare their gospel message of mercy. The work of preaching 
to be successful must have ready hearers, as well as zealous 
teachers: and although it was only from the day of Pentecost 
that men began to preach, yet the Providence of God had been 
preparing the minds of the hearers for more than three hundred 
years previously. For more than three hundred years. He 
had been moulding the nations, uniting them together, removing 
hindrances, and creating facilities, for the conversion of the 
world : and it was not till “ the fulness of time” was come, not 
till all the preparations were completed, that “ God sent forth 
his Son.” Without due attention to this important fact, we 
cannot correctly estimate the progress of Christianity on its 
first establishment. By the wars, which took place during 
those centuries, old societies were broken up and old notions 
scattered; while the frequent intercourse of different nations 
with each other tended to expand the minds of all. The uni¬ 
versal empire of Rome became the means of binding all those 
nations by one common authority under one common law: 
especially when accompanied by the great privilege of Roman 
citizenship. The wonderful spread of the Greek language, 
of Greek manners and Greek notions, tended to the same end. 
The different religions of the world were brought into con¬ 
tact, and their follies and mutual contradictions brought them 
all into contempt. Philosophy tried to fill up the void pro¬ 
duced, but miserably failed: and the desire for religious truth, 
being unsatisfied, led men to look for a special deliverer who 
was to enlighten all nations. The dispersion of the Jews also 
wonderfully aided the desired result. From the days of Shal¬ 
maneser they went east-ward: from the days of the Ptolemies 
they went west-ward; until Syria, Asia-Minor, Greece, and 
Italy were filled by their synagogues and their religious discus¬ 
sions. By their zeal for Judaism they gained over thousands of 
proselytes, and so annoyed the old idolatrous parties as to draw 
down on their head severe persecutions. Under these circum- 
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stances it was, that the pure Gospel of Christ was preached, 
‘with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven/ accompanied 
with the gift of tongues and the power of working miracles; and 
the influence of this grand and extensive preparation met with 
magnificent success. How differently placed is the work of 
missions in India at the present day! With the Apostles the 
preparations were completed: with us they have had to begin. 
With them old things had passed away; with us they exist still. 
They had but to reap : we have to sow. Who can wonder then 
that with few agents, in a foreign clime, and speaking foreign 
tongues, the work in Hindustan has fallen, and will continue to 
fall short of the splendid results which they attained. 

Neither do we find an exact parallel between missions in India 
and the successful missions of modern days elsewhere. We can¬ 
not compare them with those in Greenland, or South Africa, or 
the West Indies, or among Brainerd’s Indians, or in the South 
Sea Islands. A mighty difference meets us at the very outset. 
The tribes in those localities were uncivilized in the last degree; 
while the Hindus have a civilization, extending back more than 
three thousand years. Those were without a written language: 
these have thirteen polished languages, each with its own cha¬ 
racter, and an extensive literature in one of the oldest languages 
of the world, the Sanskrit. Those were debased and ignorant; 
while the chief of the Hindus are educated. In those, reason 
was undeveloped : in the Hindus it is perverted, and has become 
an enemy far more difficult to deal with. Those had but few 
gods and a small number of priests; these worship numerous 
principal deities, honoured by expensive festivals, by a daily 
ritual, and upheld by a powerful and exacting hierarchy. Those 
had fettered the natural ties of kindred and social union with no 
unnatural laws; but these have superadded to natural ties the 
stringent rules of caste, the breach of which renders the trans¬ 
gressor a vagabond and outcast. Even with all the facilities for 
the progress of truth among those tribes, years passed in each 
instance before great results were attained in the conversion of 
many souls. What delay, therefore, might we not expect in 
Hindustan, amid the numerous difficulties which its case 
presents ? 

The circumstances of our Indian missions seem to us alto¬ 
gether unique and peculiar. In its idolatries India resembles 
other lands, it is true; but in its numerous ancient and vene¬ 
rated Shastras; in its lordly and powerful priesthood, the rpono- 
polists of its ancient learning; in its well-bound family-system; 
and above all in its bonds of caste, it presents difficulties and 
obstructions to the progress of Christianity, such as it has not 
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met before. Triumph it will over all these obstacles; it has 
begun to triumph already; but there may, there must be delay 
before the complete conquest is achieved; and when it does 
come, it will be one of the most signal and illustrious that the 
world has ever seen. The dam, which stands before the trick¬ 
ling rill, and leaves its tiny waters to fall in slender strings over 
its grassy ridge, shakes, quivers, falls before that rill, swollen 
to a mountain torrent, and pressing forward its pent-up waters. 
And thus is it with Christianity in this e day of small things/ 
Caste may form a barrier to its passage ; but the knowledge of 
the Gospel is increasing and accumulating among the people, 
whom the bonds of caste restrain. Already has it begun to 
shake, and its defenders, fearful of a crash, have rushed to its 
defence ? but they cannot stay the weight and force of Christian 
truth. In due time their system must give way; and there will 
be a steady and continuous flow of Hindu families into the 
Church of Church. 

We look with great satisfaction on the little band of native 
converts already gathered from among the people of India. 
They may be few in number ; but they are proofs that the 
work of the Church has not been carried on in vain. They 
are an earnest of the great results at which missionaries aim, 
and which must ultimately follow. They may be few in num¬ 
ber ; but considering the difficulties that have been encountered 
and overcome, we need feel no surprise. Even in their fewness, 
we learn a fact most encouraging in relation to the future. It 
has been shewn that the ratio of their increase is steadily pro¬ 
gressing. A statistical paper, laid before the Missionary Con¬ 
ference in Calcutta, a few years ago, shewed that in Low r er 
Bengal, exclusive of Krishnaghur, the accessions of native con¬ 
verts to the Christian church had been made thus :— 


From 

1793 to 1802 

. 27 

,, 

1803 to 1812 

. 161 

a 

1813 to 1822 

. 403 


1823 to 1832 

. 675 


1833 to 1842 

. 1045 

In 

1843 and 1844, two years . 

. 485 


With the increased agency now employed, and its greater 
efficiency, we may hope for results far higher and more numer¬ 
ous than these. 

But the accession of native converts is but a small part of 
the results, which missionary labour has secured in India and 
Ceylon. The wide and extensive preaching of the Gospel; the 
spread of Christian knowledge ; the infusion of Christian ideas 
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into native minds; the preparation of an efficient system of 
agency, and of materials which that agency may employ; the 
acquisition of valuable experience, and similar results,—all find 
their use in smoothing the path of future labour and securing 
future and more rapid success. Such a result of past efforts has 
frequently been noticed by missionaries of long standing, who 
knew from their own hard experience what valuable helps are 
now provided for the missionaries of modern days. The fol¬ 
lowing testimony of the Rev. W. Fyvie of Surat, given in 1847 
on his departure for America, illustrates the case so clearly, that 
we quote it:— 

44 Persons arriving at Bombay now visit it under different 
4 circumstances, from what it was twenty-five or thirty years 
4 ago. When I landed on your shores, there was only one 
4 church in Bombay, and one service on the Lord’s Day very 
4 thinly attended indeed. There are now six places of public 
4 worship on this island for divine service in English, and a 
* seventh is now building. Thirty or thirty-five years ago, 
4 evangelical preaching was, I fear, but little known on this 
4 island; but now the case is happily very different, and has 
4 long been so. Less than thirty-five years ago there were no 
4 Educational, Bible, Tract, or Missionary Societies here. Is 
4 not the case now very different ? Then one hardly knew where 
4 to look for a decidedly pious person, for the worship of God in 
4 families, and prayer meetings in public. In how many pious 
4 families, in this place and at other stations, is the voice of 
4 prayer and praise presented to God, morning and evening, 

4 at the family altar: while weekly prayer-meetings are also 
4 numerous. In viewing all that has been done among our 
4 countrymen, have we no cause to say, 4 what hath God 
4 wrought P 

44 Thirty years ago, if any native had wished to become 
4 acquainted with Christianity, there was then no Bible, Tract, 

4 or Christian book in Mahrathi or Gujurati, to put into his 
4 hand. During the last twenty-five years, however, the Bible 
4 has been translated and printed in both these languages, so 
4 that the people can now read in their own tongues the won- 
4 derful works of God. Tracts, discourses, prayers and cate- 
4 chisms have been prepared and widely circulated, and are read 
4 by thousands throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

4 Some of the heathen at the different missionary stations have 
4 believed the gospel-report; others, an increasing number, 

4 are convinced of the truth of Christianity, but have not yet 
4 sufficient moral courage to put on Christ and to forsake all 
4 for his name: some of the converts have become preachers 
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1 of the Gospel. When I arrived in India, the American 
f brethren, Messrs. Hall and Newell, were labouring amidst 
£ many discouragements to establish their first native school. 
c Now there are numerous schools at all the different mis- 
‘ sionary stations; and they might be greatly increased. When 
‘ I arrived, with the exception of the two American brethren 
f mentioned, there were no missionaries in the whole of Western 
4 India. Since that time, the great Lord of the harvest has 
£ thrust forth many labourers from Great Britain and Ireland, 

4 America, and the Continent of Europe. Let us bless God 
f for this: and pray that they may be upheld, directed, com- 
c forted, sanctified, and their labours greatly blessed. No 
£ doubt, but in due time, they or their successors shall reap 
‘ largely, if they faint not.” 

This interesting passage will apply to the whole of India/’’"^ 
except the Serampore mission and a few stations in the Madras 
Presidency, which had been established previously to the time 
referred to: and it will suggest to the reader one class of 
results, which missions have already produced. These results 
we shall now describe in detail. 

1. In addition to the actual conversion of a goodly number of 
native Christians, missions in India, in preparing the way for 
far more numerous conversions hereafter, have spread a large 
amount of Christian knowledge throughout the country , and 
have produced deep impressions upon the native mind, both in 
relation to the follies of Hinduism and the truth of the Bible. 

For many years missionaries have preached with steady perse¬ 
verance in chapels, bazaars and schools, in the neighbourhood 
of their stations. They have undertaken extensive preaching 
journeys over districts of the country seldom visited. They 
have distributed thousands of tracts and portions of the Word 
of God. They have held conversations and not unfrequently 
long discussions with the disciples of Hinduism and of Muham¬ 
mad in chapels and shops; by the way-side and in the thronged 
bazaars; at the weekly markets and in the great annual festivals. 
They have maintained thousands of schools, both in the verna¬ 
cular and English language; and thus have brought home the 
Word to young and old. 

After all this, is the country the same as it was fifty years 
ago? Far from it. The knowledge which they have spread, 
has sunk among the community, and is working like leaven, in 
silence but with certainty. The Hindus have learned that 
their system is full of errors; that the science of their Shastras 
is contemptible and worthless; that their idol-worship is foolish 
and insulting to Him, who is a spirit; that the characters 
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ascribed in the Shastras to their many gods are stained by vice 
and crime; that those Shastras are full of inconsistencies ; that 
their worship is unworthy of reasonable beings, and their priest¬ 
hood is grasping and ignorant. They have learned in contrast, 
that there is but one God; that He loves the souls of the sinful; 
and has sent His Son to be the Saviour of the world. Many 
have been led to acknowledge that their system must decay, 
and Christianity surely triumph. Acknowledgments to this 
effect are made repeatedly in all parts of the country; and a 
conviction, more or less deep, that Christianity will destroy 
caste and idolatry, has entered thousands of minds. Temples 
are being allowed, to a great extent, to fall into decay, while 
the number of new ones erected is by no means large. In 
those parts where missions have been carried on most exten¬ 
sively, a considerable falling off in the attendance at the great 
festivals is distinctly observable. The swinging festival, for 
instance, in Lower Bengal is very different from what it used to 
be. The number of idols sold at festivals is greatly diminished, 
and the offerings at the great temples are of far less value than 
they once were. A great change has taken place in the views 
and in the spirit of the people at large. Formerly they knew 
nothing of what true religion really is; but they have been en¬ 
lightened on the nature of moral obligation, the duty of love 
to God, of love to men, and the nature and evil of sin. Mis¬ 
sions have gone far, during the last fifty years, in developing 
a conscience among the natives, in whom it was in a deadly 
sleep. Is not this alone a great result ? The Hindus, too, 
have begun to lay aside some of their old notions. The 
Brahmins are no longer so highly honoured; the clever Sudras 
thrust them aside from place and power without scruple; 
by far the greater increase of wealth and wisdom has been 
diffused among the latter. Thousands now approve of female 
education; and, in the great cities, the ladies of numerous 
families are being privately taught. Even the re-marriage of 
widows is discussed by the native papers and its advantages 
fully acknowledged. A numerous body is coming forward in 
society, possessing far more enlightened notions than their 
fathers did; a body of men who put little faith in the Shastras, 
and look upon the old pandits and teachers as ignorant bigots. 
The great contrast between these two parties shews how great a 
step has been made in the process of public enlightenment, fhe 
spirit, in which Bible truth is heard, has also greatly improved. 
Formerly, when a missionary preached, he was compelled to 
enter into disagreeable and apparently useless controversies; 
the same objections were brought forward ag a in and again ; and 
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the discussion was frequently closed, with the practical applica¬ 
tion of broken pots, sand, dirt, and cries of 4 Hari bol! ’ But 
now, in all the older missionary stations and even beyond them, 
discussions seldom occur. The people come to the chapels, and 
often listen to the end: frequently acknowledging aloud the 
truth of what is said. What is even more singular is, that 
small companies have been found in various parts of the coun¬ 
try, who have gathered a little collection of Christian books, 
and meet together to read and study them. These facts are 
full of encouragement from the proofs they furnish, that the 
Word of God, though hidden, is not lost; but that, like good 
seed, it will spring up and put forth, first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the ear. Only let this Word, so 
extensively known, be applied with power 4 by the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven,’ and, at once, 4 the little one will become 
a thousand, and the small one a great nation.’ 

These facts must not, however, be reckoned of more value 
than they are worth. Much has been done, it is true, to 
enlighten the Hindus, but infinitely more yet remains. Their 
ears are opening to listen to the Gospel, and their minds are 
beginning to receive it, while an awakened conscience feels its 
power. In the neighbourhood of many stations, it is true, that 
many declare that Hinduism is false and Christianity true; but 
very few perceive the duty which arises from a fact so important. 
Truth and duty are, in their ideas, not necessarily connected. 
They do not yet possess the feeling that they need the physician 
whose skill they acknowledge; and no where has any spirit of 
inquiry been aroused on an extensive scale. Missionaries have 
therefore to go on ;—preaching and teaching still—preaching 
and teaching still. They can see that they are not labouring 
in vain, and that the Word of God will not return to Him void. 
In confirmation of these views, we will quote the testimony 
of a missionary who has laboured in Bengal for forty-five 
years, and mention two most extraordinary facts described in 
missionary reports. The Rev. W. Robinson, of Dacca, after a 
missionary journey, says:— 

This little trip has fully convinced me of one important fact: viz., that 
the time for preaching is come. Go where you will, the people will hear. 
It was not always so ; far, far otherwise was the state of things nearly forty 
years ago, when Chamberlain and I were together at Cutwa. Then the 
people used reproachfully to ask: “ What is the use of all this labour ? 
Nobody will hear you; no one will become a Christian.” Chamberlain’s 
reply usually was : “ We are throwing a little fire into the jungle—burning 
the jungle to prepare the land for cultivation.” I think we may now boldly 
affirm, the jungle is burnt; the field is ready for cultivation. Our business 
is now to drive the gospel-plough through the length and breadth of India. 
But where are our labourers ? Painful thought! we have none. Here are 
whole districts without a labourer. 
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The avidity with which books are now received, is a marked feature in 
the present state of the Indian mission. -Former periods of the mission 
were those of clearing' and ploughing-; but now the time for sowing is 
come. Go and preach where you will, the people will hear; carry books 
wherever you please, and they will be most gladly accepted. Tell our 
good friends at home, that the sowing time is indeed come ; and that, if 
they wish to reap bountifully, they must sow bountifully. We want seed 
to sow—books, books in quantities almost innumerable, and we want men 
to sow the seed. It will be a sad blot on the churches in England, if, after 
the ground is thus prepared for the reception of the seed, that seed is not 
cast in abundantly. 

The extraordinary facts, described in the following extract* 
took place during a fearful outbreak of cholera in Assam in 
1847j and are described in a letter from one of the Assam 
missionaries: — 

The ravages of this disease have been fearful among us. Some days 
there have been as many as eleven or twelve deaths; one hundred and 
ten were swept off in twenty days, which is a very great mortality for 
so small a station as this. During this period of distress, we have seen 
some striking proofs of the diminished confidence with which many of the 
natives regard their own religion. Several of them, in the hour of their 
extremity, have been found calling upon the name of Jesus Christ. Others 
have spent nearly all their time in making pujas ; and the temples near us 
have resounded day and night with their idolatrous songs. Soon after the 
disease broke out, the Brahmins and others of the better class made a grand 
festival, and sacrificed a large number of goats, ducks, &c. At the close of 
their celebration, one of the Brahmins, who has been in my employ as pan¬ 
dit for the last two years, was called upon to make an extempore prayer to 
the Deity, which he did in the presence of some thousands. Having a 
curiosity to know how a heathen would pray, I requested of him a copy of 
his prayer, which he readily gave me; and was not a little surprised to find 
how nearly he had imitated the prayers which he has, from time to time, 
heard among the Christians. He had not once used the name of any of 
their gods, but had simply addressed God as the Supreme and Eternal; 
in fact, if it had not been for the omission of the name of Christ, it would 
have been precisely such a prayer as a Christian might make. This, amongst 
a people like the Assamese, who consider that all religion consists in repeat¬ 
ing the name of Bam —in whose Shastras it is declared again and again, 
that the word Bam is the centre and substance of all religious merit, and 
the only ground of salvation—appears somewhat extraordinary, and would 
seem to indicate that the native belief is undergoing an important change. 

The last extract we quote, is from the Rev. G. Wurth, of 
Hubli, on the borders of the Bombay Presidency, and not far 
from the district of Goa :— 

When travelling last year in the southern parts of the Dharwar Collec- 
torate, I met with a man, who told me that there was a Lingaite Swami, or 
teacher, in a village called Maruli, who advised the people to throw away 
the Linga, which they wear on their breast, and to put no confidence in 
their idols, but to believe in Christ. I was very much surprised to hear 
this, and went one day to the village where the Swami resided. I did not, 
however, find him at home ; but, some of his disciples telling me that the 
Swami would be very glad to see me, I wrote him a letter, inviting him to 
come and p'ay me a visit. He very readily complied with my request, and 
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came to the temple where I was, followed by many of his disciples (Lin- 
gaite-priests), who carried with them a great number of bcoks. Among 
these were the New Testament, Genesis, the Psalms, and the Prophets, all 
in Canarese. The Swami having taken his seat in the midst of his disci- 
ples ? I thus addressed him: u You have, I see, many of our sacred books: 
you have read them ; do you believe what is written in them ?” He said, 
“ Why should I keep them, if I did not believe their contents 1 ” After I 
had spoken to him and his disciples about the necessity of receiving* the 
remission of their sins through Jesus Christ, of whom all these books bear 
witness, and of confessing Him openly before all men, the Swami said, 
‘ I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and that the Holy Trinity, 
God the Father, and God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, is the only 
true God; and, though the people call me a madman, I shall not give up 
this my conviction.” Then taking the evidences of Christianity in Cana- 
r f e > he read from it the article on the Divinity of Christ, to shew me 
that he entirely approved of what was written there on the doctrine. He 
has formed a circle of disciples around him, who are to believe that of 
which their master is convinced. I was quite astonished to hear a Swami 
of tlie Lingaites speak in this way, who was never in close connection 
with a missionary. He had drawn his knowledge from tracts, but especi¬ 
ally from the Scriptures, which in their divine simplicity are the best 
teacher for every body. He did not, it seems, till now seek the remission 
of his sms in Christ, but rather admired the sublime truths of the Christian 
religion. But I entertain a good hope, that the Word of God, which has 
led him on so far, and which is quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, will, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, become to 
him, in this respect also, “ a lamp unto his feet, and a light to his path.” 

2. Though missions have apparently accomplished little in 
most parts of India, in certain districts they have made most 
substantial progress. Three years ago, considerable religious 
inquiry was awakened in the neighbourhood of Barisal, to the 
east of Calcutta. A careful examination has shewn, that the 
inquiry was in numerous instances sincere and well based, and 
is even not yet come to an end. In a short space of time, 
188 natives have been admitted to the Communion of the 
Lord’s Supper, and 1085 individuals been brought under 
Christian instruction. The great anxiety of these new Chris¬ 
ta 11 ? for further instruction, their willing submission to church 
discipline, their patience under much oppression, and the con¬ 
tinual accessions to their number, furnish evidence that the 
work going on among them is a really Christian work. 

The religious movement in the Krishnaghur district is so 
well known, that we need but name it. The spirit of inquiry, 
in which it began, seems to have been sincere; but the famine 
ol 1839 brought so many inferior motives into connection with 
it, as greatly to depreciate, if not to destroy, its usefulness. 
But as famines in India have, in no case but this, led to large 
accessions of natives to the Christian church, it must be allowed, 
that there was something peculiar to give it a religious direc¬ 
tion. Be this as it may, by its means 4,400 natives have been 
c 
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brought under Christian instruction. Six missionary stations 
have been established among them, and churches, mission- 
houses, and schools erected. It is allowed, even by the friends 
of the mission, that the state of religion is low; and that many 
old habits still remain among the people. But it is not all evil. 
One-half of the people regularly attend public worship; and 
one-sixth is under daily instruction in the boarding-schools. 
Faithful labour will do much, under the Lord’s blessing, 
towards completing the work thus begun. 

In the province of Jaffna, in Ceylon, several circumstances 
evince the deep impression made on the population by the 
American and other missions, during the last thirty years:— 
not that the native Christians are very numerous, but they are 
intelligent and well educated. The American missionaries have 
directed their efforts chiefly to education. Under the looser 
notions of caste prevalent in Ceylon, they have been able to 
instruct heathen boys and girls in boarding-schools (a circum¬ 
stance unheard of throughout North India) ; and of the many 
hundreds trained by their Christian care, a very large propor¬ 
tion have made a public profession. An intense desire for 
education has spread through the province—for the education 
of females, as well as males ; the whole district has been greatly 
enlightened ; and a conviction established, that Hinduism must 
be destroyed. So extraordinary is the desire for knowledge 
now prevalent, that when .certain Hindus in Jaffna established 
a school, in opposition to that of the missionaries, they were 
compelled to introduce the Bible , in order to keep their school 
open ! 

By far the greatest progress has been made in South India, in 
the provinces of Tinnevelly and Travancore. Missionary work 
has long been carried on in these districts, and the people are 
far more open to the Gospel than other Hindus. In Travancore 
there is a native Government, and the Brahmins are both 
numerous and powerful. But the majority of the people, both 
there and in Tinnevelly, are not Hindus like those in Northern 
India. They are Shanars, a large body devoted especially to 
the cultivation of the palm-tree ; and, whether immigrants or a 
portion of the aborigines of the land who have been enslaved by 
Brahmin conquerors, they still retain their original customs. They 
are all devil-worshippers, and worship the objects of their fear 
with horrible ceremonies and disgusting dances. They conti¬ 
nually add to the number of their devils; and singularly enough 
in one district, an Englishman was worshipped as such for many 
years. The offerings presented on his tomb, were spirits and 
cigars! The Shanars are said to be f the least intellectual 
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people found In India.’ Their long servitude and oppression 
have debased them to a very low level: and though a few are 
found to possess considerable ability, the majority are marked 
by apathy, indifference, ignorance and vice, and are unable to 
carry out a process of thought for any length of time. Their 
social bonds, such as those of parents to children, are feeble; 
and their social amusements few. But withal they are a docile 
and pliant people, and decidedly willing to improve. The causes, 
which led to such a rapid progress of Christianity among them, 
are readily discernible. Their religion sat very lightly on them • 
their caste is low; the religion of Europeans was of course 
looked upon with favour. In Travancore a special reason 
existed. Many years ago, General Munro procured an order 
from the Rani, that Christians should be exempted from woi’k 
on their sabbath, and from employment in the Hindu festivals. 
These circumstances have contributed much towards the easy 
passage of so many converts from Heathenism to Christianity. 
The whole number now under instruction, we reckon to be 
52,000. It must not, however, be supposed that they are all 
true Christians. None know this better, or have spoken it 
more plainly, than the missionaries who instruct them. Yet 
had they only given up their abominable devil-worship, a great 
thing would have been accomplished. But they have done 
more. They have placed themselves under an evangelical 
ministry; they regularly attend public worship: more than 
17,000 children and young people are daily instructed in Chris¬ 
tian schools, some of whom are being educated as teachers, and 
others as preachers to their countrymen. Best of all, a goodly 
number have exhibited in their lives the fruits of conversion to 
God. A great improvement has taken place in their character; 
a great desire is evinced for increased instruction ; family prayer 
is not uncommon; the public services are well attended ; and a 
large sum in the aggregate is annually contributed for Christian 
books and for the poor. The whole Shanar population, 120,000 
in number, is open to missionaries; and, if Societies are faithful 
and missionaries faithful, we may hope, in two or three gene¬ 
rations, to see the whole of the southern provinces of India 
entirely Christianized. 

The wonderful progress of the American missions at Moul- 
mein and Tavoy might well be described at length, even in a 
short sketch like ours. They are carried on in the territories of 
the East India Company, and enjoy the protection of its Govern¬ 
ment. But we have omitted them altogether from our inquiry, 
inasmuch as the races, whose conversion they seek, are generi- 
cally different from those of Hindustan, and their languages 

c 2 
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entirely of another character. We will only add that the history 
of these missions from their commencement by Dr. Judson, in¬ 
cluding their apostolic success among the Karens, may well 
claim a notice of its own. Our American Baptist brethren 
have thrown nearly their whole energies into Burmah, and have 
reaped deserved success. We trust that they will give somewhat 
more of their zeal to the work of missions on the continent of 
Hindustan. Not only is there ample room for all the churches 
of Christ; but the country appeals to those churches, with the 
assurance that they can never sufficiently supply the labourers 
required. Our enterprising brethren then across the Atlantic 
will find in India an open field, and be welcomed heartily into 
t, as honoured fellow labourers. 



3. As another fruit of their labours, missionaries are able to 
point to a large number of individual converts now dead , in 
whom the fruits of religion were decidedly evinced. They can 
shew, not merely thousands of Christians under instruction, and 
a small band of professors, but native converts distinguished 
from their brethren by the peculiar consistency of their lives, 
and the triumphant hope which they enjoyed in death. There 
is no vague generality here; no mere display of numbers ; no 
boast of thousands of nominal converts, who on the first oppor¬ 
tunity relapse into their fathers 5 heathenism. We see the Gospel 
received by individuals on their personal conviction of its truth. 
We see them adopting it willingly, professing it openly, bearing 
reproach for it with patience, and obeying its precepts. We 
see them purified by its law, strengthened by its motives, en¬ 
couraged by its promises, holy in life, and happy in death. So 
frequent and so decided is this individuality in Indian missions, 
that one can scarcely open a Missionary Report without finding 
evidence of it. It is not confined to one Presidency only, but 
exists in all: and proves that the Spirit of God is at work 
in them all, bringing forth the same fruit in all parts of the 
country—fruit the same as that which the church has borne in 
all places and in all time. The large number of converts, 
whose death or conversion is recorded in the history of Indian 
missions, enables us the better to point out those who have been 
distinguished above their brethren. Many there are, whose 
names are known, not only in India, but in Europe. In the 
recently published e Oriental Christian Biography/ we find 
nearly one hundred such described. Among them, Rajanaiken, 
the active and devoted catechist of Tanjore ; Abdul Massih, 
Henry Martyffis convert, and a faithful missionary at Agra; 
Krishna Pal and Pitamber Singh, the early converts of the 
Serampore mission; HinghamMi&r, the first convert at Mon- 
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ghyr; Ramji, the first convert to the south of Calcutta, and his 
excellent son-in-law, Radkanath; Maheadra and Khailas, the 
first catechists of the Free Church in Calcutta; Lakhan Das , 
Krupa Sindhu, Radhu, and many others, whose holy lives and 
happy deaths have cheered the hearts of the missionaries in 
Orissa; Samuel Plavel of Bellary, the native ordained mis¬ 
sionary of the London Missionary Society; Nyanumutto of 
Tinnevelly; Christian Thomas of Vizagapatam ; Mohun Das 
and Taj khan, the pensioned sepoys of Chunar; Brindabun , 
the disciple of Chamberlain; Gunganarayan Sil; Narapat 
Singh, who gave up his property that he might be a Christian ; 
—with many others, are conspicuous and well known. Others 
not so conspicuous, have enjoyed peace in death, and left to 
their sorrowing pastors the assured hope, that they have 
entered upon eternal glory. A goodly number of the native 
converts, as we have shewn, have been appointed preachers 
to their countrymen, and a few have been publicly ordained 
to the Christian ministry in the same way as European mis¬ 
sionaries. Many others have been appointed as readers, school 
teachers, and school-mistresses. Thus is the way being opened 
for making Christianity an indigenous religion ; and though 
the beginnings are but small, they must not be forgotten or 
passed by in ingratitude and contempt. 

But the pleasing results of missionary labour, in commencing 
or maintaining spiritual life in the heart, have not been con¬ 
fined to native society. From the first, the destitute condi¬ 
tion of our own countrymen at many stations attracted the 
missionaries 5 eye ; and the fruit of their ministry among them 
has been seen both in the conversion of some, and the mainte¬ 
nance of true religion in others. Mr . Robert Money of Bombav; 
Captain Page of Monghyr; Captain Paton of Lucknow; Mr. 
Cathcart of Dharwar, and Judge Dacre of Madras; Donald 
Mitchell , the infidel officer of Surat, and subsequently the first 
missionary of the Scottish Missionary Society ; Mr. Casamajor , 
the friend of the Mangalore mission; John Monckton Hay of 
the Bengal Civil Service; Mr. Cleland , the Calcutta barris¬ 
ter; Major Hovendon , Captain Mills , and Lieut. St. John , are 
but specimens of those who readily acknowledge the lasting 
benefit, which missionary instruction and counsel had conferred 
upon them. Many now living, the friends and supporters of 
missions,, we forbear to name. Numerous soldiers in the Euro¬ 
pean regiments have had no other instructors than missionaries; 
and great have been the benefits they have received. Mis¬ 
sionary labour, too, has done a great deal towards raising the 
tone of European Society from its thoroughly irreligious condi- 
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tion at the opening of the present century, to that which it now 
exhibits, after a lapse of fifty years. Then there were but few 
churches and ministers of the Gospel: now both are numerous. 
In the Presidency of Bengal, for instance, there were but three 
chaplains and three churches. Now there are seventy churches 
for the use of Europeans, occupied by more than sixty episcopal 
chaplains and ministers, besides those we have already men¬ 
tioned under the charge of missionaries. Then the attendants 
on public worship were but a handful: now r every station has 
its worshippers. Drinking and gambling have greatly decreased, 
and marriage is honoured. Much, very much of this is owing 
to the improvement of English society in England itself, which 
has been reflected upon this and other dependencies of the 
empire. But much, in all justice, must be attributed to the 
efforts of missionaries in the country, who, by their character, 
their spirit and their direct instructions, have aimed to advance 
the religious welfare of their kindred according to the flesh.” 

r - 4. Again, the literary labours of missionaries in India, 
have been by no means insignificant. Coming to a foreign land 
and to nations speaking a variety of polished languages, it has^ 
been their duty to adapt their instructions to the capacities of 
their hearers, to address them in their own w r ay, and construct, 
ab initio , a system of agency that shall directly apply Christian 
truth to the native mind. This object they have kept steadily 
in view. To missionaries the languages of India owe a great 
deal. They found the higher range of terms appropriated by 
the learned, and they have given them to the common people. 
They found many of the languages stiff; they have made them 
flexible. They have brought down the high language of the 
Brahmin; they have elevated the patois of the Sudra, and thus 
formed a middle tongue, capable of being used with ease and 
elegance by the best educated classes. The Tamul and Bengali 
languages have, especially, been formed and established in this 
manner. Missionaries have compiled more dictionaries and 
grammars of the tongues of India than any other class of 
men. We have Bengali grammars by Drs. Carey and Yates; 
Bengali dictionaries, large and small, by Dr. Carey and Mr. 
Pearson, with volumes of dialogues. We have a Hindui dic¬ 
tionary by Mr. Thomson of Delhi; a Hindui grammar and 
dictionary by Mr. Adam of Benares; a Bengali dictionary, by 
Mr. Morton ; an Uriya grammar and dictionary by Dr. Sutton ; 
a Hindustani dictionary by Mr. Brice; a Hindustani grammar 
by Dr. Yates; and Sanskrit grammars and dictionaries by Drs. 
Yates and Carey. We have Tamul grammars by Ziegenbalg 
and Rhenius; a Tamul dictionary by Dr. Rottlef; the Malaya- 
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lim dictionary and grammar by Mr. Bailey of Cottayam; 
a Gujurati grammar by Mr. Clarkson of Baroda; and a Sing¬ 
halese grammar by Mr. Chater of Colombo. Of other lan¬ 
guages we are unable to speak, but doubt not that many such 
efforts have been made in them likewise. 

Their great work, however, in this direction, has been the 
translation of the Bible, a work, which ranks first in 
importance among the agencies employed for India’s conversion. 
Besides the numerous Serampore versions, including thirty 
translations of the whole or parts of the Bible into Indian 
tongues—and which, however good for a beginning, and however 
useful in powerfully directing attention to the greatness of the 
object, are acknowledged to be unfit for standard use; apart 
from the great products of these mighty minds, we have trans¬ 
lations of the whole Bible into the following languages, carefully 
revised during the last twenty years. There are versions into 
Hindustani or Urdu and Hindui; into Bengali and Uriya ; into 
Tamul and Singhalese; into Canarese and Malayalim; into 
Mahrati and Gujurati. We have ten versions of the entire 
Bible—not first attempts by scholars at a distance, but the 
work of ripe years, by missionaries who were constantly in 
intercourse with the people for whom the versions were 
intended. The complete New Testament has been similarly 
revised and published in five other languages ; viz. in Assamese, 
by the American missionaries ;• in Telugu, with much of the 
Old Testament, at Yizagapatam ; in Tulava by the Mangalore 
missionaries; and in the ancient languages of India, the 
Sanskrit and Pali. Besides these again, we have a Gospel or 
two published in four languages, spoken by the barbarous hill 
tribes; in Santal, Lepcha, Khassia, and the Tankari of Kote- 
ghur. Translations have also been commenced in the Punjabi. 
Thus are the civilized Hindus and Mussulmans of all India 
and Ceylon enabled to read in their own tongues the wonderful 
words of God, clearly and intelligibly set forth. The value of 
such a book who shall declare ? How many years of thoughtful 
labour are concentrated in this small library of Bibles ! How 
many millions of immortal minds will draw from it the streams 
of instruction, which shall convince the sinner, make the 
Christian grow in grace, comfort the sad, rebuke the back¬ 
slider, warn all of hell, point all to heaven. Had missionaries 
done nothing else but prepare these excellent versions, incalcu¬ 
lable good would have been effected. Apart from all good to 
the natives, they have lightened the labours of their successors, 
and given them an immediate entrance to their work, for which 
the first missionaries long sighed, This is an effect of past 
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missionary labour, which it will take a long time to develop 
fully. As an illustration, we quote a passage from the letter of 
a Ceylon missionary, on lately receiving Mr. PercivaFs beautiful 
translation of the Tamul Bible: 

“ For several years all the Tamul Scriptures, which I obtained, 
‘ were some half-a-dozen copies of the Serampore edition of 
6 the New Testament, and one copy of the Tranquebar edition 
4 of the Old Testament by Fabricius, the printing of which was 
■ so bad as to be scarcely legible. What a pleasing contrast to 
4 that state of things, does our present supply of Tamul 
4 Scriptures exhibit! Now we have the whole of the Old and 
4 New Testaments beautifully printed and bound in one volume. 

4 We have it also in parts of almost every form and size, suitable 
4 for distribution among the people, and for the use of our 
4 numerous schools.” 

The translation of the Bible constitutes but one portion of 
the results of missionary labour in the native languages. In 
all the languages above mentioned, missionaries have prepared 
a small library of Christian boohs, to explain and enforce the 
truths which the Bible teaches. In each of the chief languages, 
they have prepared from twenty to fifty tracts, suitable for 
Hindus and Mussulmans, exposing the errors of their systems 
and urging the claims of the Bible upon their attention. A few 
books and tracts also have been similarly published for the 
instruction of native Christians. In almost all these languages, 
we find translations of the Pilgrim’s Progress ; the Holy War ; 
Doddrige’s Rise and Progress; and similar works. We have 
books on the Evidences of Christianity; on the doctrines and 
duties of the Bible : exposures of Hinduism and Muham¬ 
madanism ; and in Tamul, an exposure of the errors of Popery. 
There is also a goodly collection of vernacular school books. 
Instructors, Readers, books of Bible history, and the like. 
Christian and Papist, Hindu and Mussulman, will find in every 
language of this land useful instruction in the Gospel of Christ: 
and the stores of knowledge thus opened are enlarging every 
year. A fresh impetus has been given to these efforts only 
recently, by the proceedings of the Calcutta Tract Society ; the 
Madras Society has followed them up; and there is every pro¬ 
bability of two very extensive Christian libraries being rapidly 
formed in the Tamul and Bengali languages, containing 
numerous standard works thoroughly adapted to the people who 
use them. 

There is one circumstance which greatly contributes to the 
production of these native works, and in connection with which 
Missionary Societies have not, perhaps, received that meed of 
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praise which is their due; we refer to the establishment of Mis¬ 
sion Presses. At the present time there are no less than twenty- 
five printing establishments in connection with missionary- 
stations in India: and it is from the facilities they furnish for 
producing tracts and books, as well as from the liberal donations 
of the English and American Bible and Tract Societies, that 
missionaries have been able to publish so much for the instruc¬ 
tion of this country. Not only directly, but indirectly, have 
they promoted the extension of information throughout India. 
Their example, and that of their countrymen engaged in the 
periodical press, have led the natives likewise to import presses 
for themselves ; and at the present time, in the Presidencies 
of Bengal and Agra, there are no less than fifty-four presses 
belonging to natives, engaged in printing vernacular works or 
publishing newspapers and magazines. Of these, twenty-six 
are in Calcutta. 

Missionary literature does not stop here. Indian missionaries 
have done much towards drawing the attention of the Christian 
world to the claims of Hindustan upon their sympathies and 
prayers. Many of our countrymen engaged in Government 
employ have described its scenery, its productions, its history, 
its resources, and the social life of the Europeans that reside 
within its borders. But to missionaries are we indebted for 
full accounts of the religious systems professed by its people ; 
of their religious rites, their religious errors, and their social 
condition ; of the character of their priesthood, their caste 
system, their debasing idolatry, the ignorance and vice which 
every where prevail, and the great difficulties in the way of the 
people’s conversion. While but three or four such works 
describe the religious condition of China, or of the South Sea 
Islands, or South Africa, or the West Indies, we can name at 
least thirty works written about India by missionaries, or con¬ 
taining the lives of missionaries who have died in the country. 
These works embody an immense amount of information 
respecting the natives of India, and fully illustrate the attempts 
which have been made to spread Christianity among them. 
Neither are these of an inferior kind, nor written by inferior 
men. They include works by the Serampore Missionaries ; by 
Dr. Duff; by Dr. Wilson of Bombay ; the w r orks of Messrs. 
Weitbrecht, Long, Wilkinson, Buyers, Leupolt and Smith on 
Missions in the Presidency of Bengal: those of Messrs. Peggs, 
Sutton and Noyes on Orissa; those of Messrs. Campbell, 
Hoole, Harney and Smith on the Missions of South India; 
and the admirable work of Mr. Arthur, published not long 
since. They include the Memoirs of Carey, Schwartz, and 
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Bhenius, the ‘ Sketches* of Mr. Fox, and the ‘Journals* of 
Henry Martyn. Shall we pause to describe the usefulness of 
these valuable contributions to the missionary literature of our 
missionary age ? 

Missionaries also maintain several English periodicals, des¬ 
criptive of their work and its details. Of these two monthly 
periodicals, and one quarterly, are published at Madras ; two at 
Bombay ; and four in Calcutta. These have been most useful 
in recording the difficulties and encouragements of Indian mis¬ 
sionary life, in developing the experience of friends and 
meeting the calumnies of opponents. Two of them have 
existed twenty years, and contain a vast accumulation of useful 
information. 

In connection with this subject, we must in justice refer to 
the speeches and writings of Indian missionaries, when in Europe , 
and to the good they have done in placing before the Church 
the claims of missions in their proper light. Missionaries, 
when they return to their native country even on account 
of sickness, do not eat the bread of idleness. It is a well 
known fact that they are extensively engaged in travelling 
among the churches, imparting information, making appeals, 
fostering the missionary spirit, and as eye-witnesses relating its 
results. To such journeys the churches owe a great deal of 
what they know concerning the heathen world. Many a Chris¬ 
tian mother learns from a missionary^ appeal to devote her 
sons to the good cause; and many a youth receives those 
impressions which end in his own consecration to the salvation 
of the heathen. All the churches are enlightened, and the 
zeal, the liberality, the prayerfulness, of all are called forth 
afresh. England, Scotland, Germany and America have all 
benefited in this way by the reports of the men, whom they 
themselves had sent to the eastern world. 

Let these literary agencies and literary products of mis¬ 
sionary labour in India be taken in connection with other efforts 
in other departments of their work—and it will at once appear 
that great things have been accomplished and great hindrances 
removed. Demands are now speedily met, and wants readily 
supplied. How differently situated therefore is missionary 
work now from what it was at the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent century. When a missionary lands for the first time in 
this country, he no longer finds himself in the destitute cir¬ 
cumstances, which awaited his first predecessors. There are 
books at his command to inform him of the country and the 
people to whom he has come, to describe their superstitions, 
and shew him how to meet them. He finds grammars, die- 
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tionaries, and vocabularies to aid him in studying the native 
languages. He finds, in many places, Hindu students in mis¬ 
sionary institutions able at once to receive his Christian instruc¬ 
tions, though delivered in his own language. He finds native 
chapels erected wherein he may preach; and finds the people 
prepared in spirit to understand his message; he finds school- 
houses built, scholars gathered, and school-books, suited to his 
scholars, waiting for him; he finds Christian tracts and trans¬ 
lations of the Bible ready for distribution. His theological 
nomenclature is already settled, and he has only to learn it as 
fast as he can. He finds small societies of Christians already 
gathered, in which his halting efforts in the vernacular may be 
commenced, and to which converts may be introduced. He 
finds that a vast amount of secular work, in building houses, 
churches and schools, has been completed; all the elements of 
an efficient agency have been prepared; an agency suited to 
the country in every way, in language, and in thoughts, em¬ 
bodying the knowledge and experience of many men, who spent 
years of toil in acquiring them. The more this matter is studied, 
the more highly shall we value the past labours of Indian mis¬ 
sionaries. If human agency must be employed, and if efficiency 
in the agency is conducive to the speedy attainment of the con¬ 
templated results, then it must be allowed that in their literary 
and other labours, apart from actual conversions, missionaries 
have already completed much toward the object of their efforts, 
the regeneration of Hindustan. “ Other men have laboured, 
and we are entering into their labours.” We have been sent to 
reap, let us remember those that sowed. 

5. Missionaries and the religious public which supports them, 
have, during the past fifty years, exerted a great influence 
upon the government, by inducing it to remove some of the 
most glaring abominations current throughout India, Dr. John 
of Tranquebar and Sir Fowell Buxton were the first who brought 
before the Government of India and the British Parliament 
respectively the dreadful practice of Suttee. Under the orders 
of Lord William Bentinck, that great Indian Governor, the 
Suttee disappeared •, and, when he left the country, the noble 
Lord declared that nothing in the course of his administration 
gave him so much pleasure in the review, as did the removal of 
that great evil. Infanticide too, especially in Western India, has 
been greatly checked, although not perfectly exterminated. The 
Human Sacrifices systematically offered in Goomsur have been 
forbidden, and an agency has been established to save the un¬ 
happy victims, the Meriahs, by removing them from the district. 
Thuggee has been almost entirely put down, and an institution 
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established at Jubbulpore for training the families of Thugs 
in various useful employments. Slavery has been abolished 
throughout the Company’s territories; though it still exists to 
a lamentable extent in Travancore. Some of the bonds which 
connected the Government with idolatry have been severed. 
And lastly, by the celebrated Act of last year, it has been de¬ 
clared, that all natives of India are free to hold their own con - 
scientious opinions in religion, without fear of legal penalties. 
These improvements have been effected within the last twenty- 
five years; and the result of the efforts made to secure them 
cannot but encourage those who strive to see other great evils 
checked, such as the Charak puja. Ghat murders, and the sup¬ 
port of idolatry by the Government itself. To these subjects, 
over and over again, the attention of the Government and of the 
public has been called by missionaries; and the direct and in¬ 
direct effects of their disinterested advocacy of the claims of 
humanity cannot be too highly estimated. 

These brief statements contain ample proof that missionary 
labour in Hindustan has been anything but unsuccessful. If 
the small number of native professors do not inspire entire con¬ 
fidence, or if they fall short of the high expectations which some 
had formed, on a survey of the amount of labour bestowed on the 
country, we think that a wider view of the results of missions, 
in not only converting a comparative few, but in consolidating a 
powerful and widely-spread agency, must tend to excite the 
strongest hope in relation to the future. In the increased atten¬ 
tion directed to India by the churches of Europe and America; 
in the large number of missionaries located throughout its great 
districts and in its most influential towns; in the complete 
establishment of many stations, including the erection of build¬ 
ings wherein all varieties of labour are pursued ; in the numerous 
and useful translations of the Bible or New Testament; in the 
formation of a Christian library, suitable both for the conversion 
of Hindus and the enlightenment of converts ; in the successful 
study of the native languages and the formation of aids for future 
students ; in the faithful description of the superstitions and 
social evils prevailing throughout the country; in the record of 
painful and long tried experience ; in the extensive improvement 
of European society; in the removal of enormous evils from 
among the native community, and the public exhibition of the 
fact, that some parts of Hinduism are too monstrous to be 
allowed, and must be put down by law; in the securing of liberty 
of conscience for all; in the gathering of a native church, some 
of whose members have been distinguished by their Christian 
consistency and fidelity to the Gospel; in the substantial progress 
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made in certain provinces of our Indian empire ; and in the deep 
and wide impression made upon native society by Christian 
truth, the loosening of the bonds of caste, the extension of 
knowledge and the enlightening of a seared conscience;—in all 
these important results, we think that great things have been 
accomplished by our Indian missions, and that we have the 
most ample encouragement to carry out what we have begun. 
“ Thanks be unto God, who always causeth us to triumph !” 

It should be remembered, that these results have not been 
secured without great efforts, without great difficulties, without 
many trials. Difficulties meet the Gospel everywhere—difficulties 
arising from the sinfulness of the hearer, and from the human 
weakness of the preacher, in every country of the globe. But 
in India there are special hindrances, and trials with special pe¬ 
culiarities, which help to retard the efficiency of the preacher, 
and the entrance of the Word into the hearer’s heart. These 
difficulties are not connected with physical privations : the heat, 
which is so trying to health and patience, is borne by mis¬ 
sionaries, in common with thousands of their countrymen with 
aims far inferior to theirs. They arise from the great power of 
the superstitions of the country, of the ancient Shastras, of 
Brahminical rule and Sudra servitude ; from the iron system of 
caste and family connection ; from the ignorance of the people; 
from their great apathy and utter indifference to the subject of 
true religion; from their constant levity respecting sacred things; 
from their subtlety and cunning; from their total want of moral 
courage; and from their dependence upon others. The native 
churches add to these trials. Their small numbers; their im¬ 
perfect character; their frequent faults; their want of earnest 
zeal; their dependence on their teachers; all try the faith and 
patience of the missionary, and hinder the swift progress of the 
Gospel among the heathen. The worldliness and irreligion of 
Europeans also increase these difficulties. In past days much 
more than at present, the immoral lives, the injustice/and the 
corruption of Europeans, put a great stumbling-block in the way 
of many well inclined to the Gospel; and the evil, though much 
diminished, still exists. Again, with one or two honourable 
exceptions, we believe, the whole political press of India is 
either indifferent to missionary labour, or downright hostile to it. 
If occasionally a few encomiums appear upon the missionary 
character in general, at other times gross mis-statements and 
misrepresentations of their work are admitted without a word of 
comment; or principles are advocated, which cut away the very 
foundation on which missions rest, and declare them to be 
chimerical and vain. Happily the missionary body has a press 
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of its own, and contains some of the best writers in India. But 
surely a class of men, who, with all their deficiencies, have come 
to India solely for its good, and are spending £187,000 a year 
wit hin the country, for that end, may justly claim a better treat¬ 
ment than some have given them. 

One difficulty in the way of their labours deserves special 
mention, both from its importance and extent; we mean the 
support of idolatry by the Government. There was a time when, 
through the extensive preaching of the Gospel by the Tranquebar 
and Tanjore missionaries and other causes, the temples in the 
Madras Presidency began to be deserted and perceptibly to fall 
into decay. Then it was that the Government of Madras took 
them under its own protection, appointed the officiating priesta, 
received the offerings, disbursed the expenses, publicly presented 
gifts, and restored new vigour to the dying system ! Voluntarily, 
deliberately and knowingly the Government of Madras made 
itself trustee of the pagoda lands, for the perpetuation of that 
debasing idolatry, which the God of Heaven has determined to 
overthrow. In times of drought the ‘Collector 5 ordered the 
Brahmins to pray to the gods for rain, and paid money for their 
expenses. European officers joined in salutes to the idols. Some, 
of their own accord, would make their obeisance: and others 
would ride in front of the cars, shouting with the multitude, 
f Hari Bol ! 5 Villagers were summoned to draw the cars by 
order of the Collector, and were whipped by the native officials 
if they refused. The temples were kept in repair by the Govern¬ 
ment ; and the illuminations at the festivals were paid for from 
the treasury. 

Nearly the same guilty course was adopted at the other Presi¬ 
dencies. In Ceylon, all the Chief Buddhist priests w r ere ap¬ 
pointed by Government; and expenses for 1 devil dancing , 5 
continued at Kandy for seven days, were paid as per voucher, 

‘ for her majesty’s service ! 5 Again the Government of 
Bengal, by one of its Regulations in 1810, recognises Hindu 
and Mussulman endowments as pious and charitable uses; 
places the superintendence of them in the hands of Christian 
officers, instead of leaving them like all other trusts, solely to 
the parties interested ; and by this regulation and by the prac¬ 
tices we have described, has established the closest connection 
between themselves and the shrines of abominable idolatry. 
These are a few facts, illustrative of the Government connection 
with Hinduism: we are acquainted with many more, but find 
it impossible in this sketch to enter into detail. We will 
add only another fact, on the subject of Muhammadanism. 
We hear much from England of the endowment of Maynooth 
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by the British legislature; yet that legislature consists partly 
of Romanists, and the fact of the endowment, though matter of 
sorrow, cannot altogether be viewed with surprise. But what 
shall be said of the Indian Government, calling itself Christian, 
and supporting a large church establishment, while at the same 
time, it supports the Calcutta Madrissa —a College for the 
education of Muhammadans in their own creed ? The privileges 
denied to the Bible, which is repudiated as a class-book from 
the Government schools, are allowed to the Koran; and that 
false and fanatical system is patronized and its zealous prose¬ 
lyting priests are trained, by our Christian rulers ! The late 
Mr. Bethune, we believe, wished to change this system, and to 
make the college the means of conveying sound knowledge to 
the scholars. We fear, however, his purpose is not likely to be 
soon carried into effect. 

There are some, who make excuses for this open violation of 
the law of God, who can find reasons for delaying the entire 
severance of the East India Company from this plague spot. 
But we are sure that every right-minded man, who looks at 
the simple fact of a Christian Governments lending the prestige 
of its name to the cause of Hinduism or of the false prophet, 
must condemn it as a crime. That the religious people of 
England so regard it has been shewn in many ways. Their 
numerous remonstrances with the Court of Directors; their 
numerous petitions to Parliament; the declared assent of Her 
Majesty’s ministers; and the stringent despatches of the Direc¬ 
tors themselves, all agree in affirming that the Government con¬ 
nection with idolatry is a thing that must be put a stop to. 
Some features of the case have already been corrected; the 
Government of India has not been wholly averse to diminish 
the evils, which it still cherishes. The pilgrim taxes at Allaha¬ 
bad and Gaya have long been abolished, and the temples given 
back to the Brahmins. Oaths in the name of Hindu idols have 
been abolished. The attendance of European officers on idola¬ 
trous ceremonies has at last been dispensed with, and salutes in 
honour of the idols have ceased. The Colonial Office has 
given up the tooth of Budh, and determined « to separate the 
British Government in Ceylon from all active participation in 
the practices of heathen worship.” The Court of Directors, 
in 1847, gave stringent orders, that the guardianship of the 
temples and mosques in the North West Provinces, and the 
contributions paid to them, amounting to Rs. 1,10,000, should 
cease. But a great deal yet remains to be done. The temple 
of Jogonnath still receives its Rs. 23,000 annually: and, to this 
day, the Residents at Nagpore and Baroda, the representatives 
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of the Government, take a share in the heathen festivals. In 
the Madras Presidency the evil continues to a fearful extent. 
Down to 1841, more than £400,000 a-year passed through the 
hands of the Madras Government, in connection with heathen 
temples ; and the annual profit was £17,000. Even after the 
receipt of. the orders of the Court in 1841, Mr. Chamier, the 
secretary, in communicating these orders to the Board of Re¬ 
venue, and informing them that the withdrawal from the 
management of the pagodas is to be ‘ final and complete/ writes 
thus : “ It is not, however, the desire of Government, that the 
“ revenue officers should relinquish the management of lands 
“ attached to religious institutions, which have been assumed 
“ for the purpose of securing the public revenue, or in order 
“ that protection may be furnished to the ryots. .... There 
“ is no intention of withholding any authorized and customary 
“payments and allowances.” To this day, therefore, the dona¬ 
tions continue. To this day, the temple priests, the dancing 
women, and the idols 5 clothes are paid for by our rulers ! With 
such orders from the Local Government, to explain the views of 
the Court of Directors, we can easily understand the following 
statement, in Sir Herbert Haddock’s Minute in 1844, on the 
grant to Jogonnath.* 

“The temple of Jogonnath is only one of innumerable 
Hindu Temples the establishments and worship of which are 
partly maintained by money payments from the public treasury: 
and it cannot be proposed to commute all these payments in a 
similar manner (i. e., by an assignment on the land revenue), 
though there is no other reason for making Jogonnath an 
exception, than such as arises from its greater celebrity and 
from the notoriety of the Government’s late connexion with its 
management. 55 

It must not be concealed that the complete truth on this im¬ 
portant subject remains to be known by the public. We fear 
that even the Court of Directors themselves are not thoroughly 
acquainted with the extent, to which they endow or take in 
charge the shrines of false religions. We require therefore, first 
of all, a most thorough enquiry into the expenditure, in every 
zillah of our Indian Empire, on account of mosques, temples 
and priests, and shall never be content until it is made. The 
mere statement of the bare truth will, we are sure, both astonish 
the Government and lead to a sweeping reform. 

Apart from these definite results, obtained amid many diffi¬ 
culties, the missionary agents of the past fifty years in India 
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have (as already stated) acquired a store of experience, calcu¬ 
lated to render their future operations more efficient and more 
successful. Even their failures and mistakes have not been in 
vain : and the experiments made have only tended to develop 
more clearly the character of the field they occupy. We purpose 
merely to mention a few of the more important lessons, which 
experience has taught: though we should like to see the whole 
matter thoroughly examined by those who have made themselves 
acquainted with the history of Indian missions. 

1. Experience has shewn that in endeavouring to meet a 
system like Hinduism, the Church of Christ may profitably 
employ a variety of plans. Amid the peculiarities of Hindu 
Society the preacher of the Gospel has to reach rich and poor, 
young and old, male and female, Brahmin and Sudra, learned 
and rude: he has to set right all who have been led wrong. By 
preaching in the native languages he may reach the lower 
classes of the adult population : by good schools both in Eng¬ 
lish and the vernacular, he may reach the upper classes through 
their sons ; where circumstances allow, he may establish schools 
for respectable girls, as well as boys. All will profit by trans¬ 
lations of the Bible : all will profit by Christian books. And 
so long as preachers are few, while the greater part of their 
labour is spent on a special locality, a portion of it may be 
applied by itinerancy to the general district around. The mis¬ 
sionary’s object is one: his plans may be many. We think that 
those therefore err, who would confine all labours to a fixed 
routine, to be applied to all places and among all classes. 
Experience has proved the value of all the plans hitherto em¬ 
ployed. All have been blessed, both to the conversion of 
individuals, and the general spread of Christian truth. We may 
specially observe that the new system of English education, 
which long suffered so much obloquy, has been proved to be.a 
valuable agent in carrying out missionary ends in a sphere 
peculiar to itself Our plans are not antagonists ; they are co- 
agents. “ We saw one casting out devils/’ said the disciples, f£ and 
we forbade him, because he followeth not with us.” But the 
Master replied, ‘ £ Forbid him not: for he that is not against us 
is on our part.” It is only required that every plan should be 
wisely applied to the persons and the places, to which it is 
suited. That is the very condition of its success. 

2. Experience has shewn that in the present paucity of 
labourers, the large cities and towns of Hindustan are the 
best mission stations. The same fact has been true in all ages. 
Great cities contain the most active and intelligent portion of a 
people, while agriculture has almost always been associated with 
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ignorance and sloth. It is cities that rule the world : and through 
cities is the world to be converted. It was so in the beginning 
of the Gospel. Antioch, Ephesus, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Athens and Corinth, were the cities in which Paul opened his 
commission. Jerusalem and C*esarea had their churches: so 
also had Rome and Alexandria. It was while Paul tarried 
at Ephesus 4 for the space of two years/ that e all they which 
dwelt in (Roman) Asia, heard the word of the Lord.’ It 
was from the Church of Thessalonica too that the word of 
the Lord e sounded out in .Macedonia and Achaia/ The word 
pagani r villagers/ came at length to denote f heathen / because, 
among the villagers the idol system lingered last. It was the 
same during the Reformation, and is true in India, In those 
districts where the deepest impression has been made, that 
impression has been produced through the medium of the 
towns. Towns give the largest audiences and the most intelli¬ 
gent scholars. If we would lay a good foundation for the 
conversion of all India, the great cities must be occupied; and 
every available plan set to work therein systematically and steadily 
for the end in view. Missions to the hill tribes are greatly 
in favour with some Christians. They argue that as the hill 
tribes have no caste and no antiquated religious system, they 
are the more likely to receive the Gospel freely and at once. 
True : but the hill tribes have no more influence upon India 
generally than the South Sea islanders. When you have con¬ 
verted them all, you have not gained one step towards the 
overthrow of Hinduism. Their individual souls are precious, 
and missions among them must do good. But we want more 
than this. We want to make every individual conversion tell 
on the country at large : but that must be among the Hindus 
or Mussulmans, who constitute the great bulk of the ruling 
population. The stir that is made in Calcutta or Madras, when 
a few Brahmins become converts, shews how deadly the blow 
struck at Hinduism is felt to be. 

3. Every mission in order to be efficient, in the way we have 
described, should contain a plurality of labourers. The scat¬ 
tering of missionaries, in isolated spots, has done great injury 
in past days. Missions need to be concentrated in well chosen 
localities. It may seem that more is effected when three mis¬ 
sionaries occupy three single stations, than when they act con¬ 
jointly in one. But experience has proved the contrary. Apart 
from the advantage of mutual counsel and companionship, the 
very combination of efforts gives new power. The sickness and 
death of single-handed missionaries has frequently interrupted 
operations in a particular station, and, in many cases, caused 
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the stations to be altogether abandoned. More than forty sta¬ 
tions have been thus given up at various times; and almost all 
the labour and expense bestowed upon them have been thrown 
away. We need point to only one or two recent instances. 
Delhi, after having been occupied for twenty-five years, has, 
since the death of Mr. Thompson, been entirely given up. The 
Baptist missions at Allahabad and Patna have also been closed 
after many years of labour. Midnapore has been occupied by 
single missionaries three times, and three times been abandoned. 
Kurnul, Meerat, Bareilly, and other stations, were long since 
given up by the Church Missionary Society; and only Meerat 
has been re-occupied. Many other cases might be cited in 
South India. The principle of Dr. Chalmers’ local system is 
peculiarly needed in Hindustan. It is; that to accomplish a 
great work, we should commence in a sphere that is perfectly 
under our control; that we should labour there till it is accom¬ 
plished ; and push outwards, as our strength increases. Better 
a few mission stations, efficiently and steadily maintained, 
than many imperfectly carried on for years, and finally given 
up. It seems to us, that all chief stations should have three 
or more missionaries, and never less than two. Rarely will it 
occur that there are too many missionaries in one place. So 
great is the work to be done, that none can be considered 
supernumerary. 

4 . Provided with such complete materials for an efficient 
agency, missionaries, we think, with few exceptions, ought now 
to give their whole care to the direct work before them. The 
preparation of agency, however efficient, is but indirect labour 
after all. 1 he translation of the Bible and the publication of 
Christian tracts are only means to an end. They only furnish 
facilities for getting at the native mind and for making upon 
it a lasting impression. That impression remains to be made. 
When the best translation has been prepared, it must still be 
circulated. When the best School-books have been written* 
they must be explained. When the best tracts have been 
published, they must find readers, ere they serve the end for 
which they have been composed. 

This explanation, this direct application of truth to the mind, 
is the work of the preacher and teacher of the young; and, 
however excellent be the agents who prepare these materials, 
the latter class are essentially needed to complete the work of 
the former. During the present century, an immense amount 
of labour has been spent on the indirect branches of missionary 
work: and though, with the increase of inferior aids, more 
labour has been expended on its direct branches, yet that labour 
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is neither so complete nor so decided, as to render a word of cau¬ 
tion respecting it unnecessary. It seems to us that the external 
facilities to missionary labour are so great, the literary aids so 
numerous and efficient, the native minds so impressed as to 
call for the most strenuous exertions in applying divine truth 
directly to the hearts of the Hindus. The time, w r e think, is 
come, when missionaries should give their best energies, their 
best men, and the largest amount of their efforts, to the two 
great works of preaching to the old, and teaching the young. 
These are not the easiest branches of their labour, but they con¬ 
stitute the end for which others are carried on. We wish that 
all missionaries, with the exception of a few who are peculiarly 
fitted to amend our Christian literature, should give themselves 
to the word of God and prayer. Young missionaries, espe¬ 
cially, may well endeavour to learn the native languages at 
once ; and preach and get experience in native modes of thought. 
Thus they will be well fitted, after a few years, to employ leisure 
hours from more active labour in adding to the existing agency 
or amending its defects. Their efforts will be of the most useful 
kind, never dissipated nor ill-applied. This will be the best 
use of their predecessors* hard-earned experience, and will save 
them from the disappointments which they had to bear. This 
is the true influence of the division of labour in science, or in 
commerce: and the law holds good when applied to missions. 
But though the principle is obvious, it has not always been 
acted on. Rhenius declares, that he began to edit a new edition 
of the Tamul Bible, before he had been in Madras one year-and- 
a-ha/f! Other missionaries have confessed to similar folly, and 
warned their successors against it. May they be wise in time, 
and, whether old or young, endeavour to use up the materials 
provided for their use, in facilitating that intercourse with the 
heathen which is their primary object in coming to this land. 

The principle, which we advocate, will apply to the subjects 
of missionaries* preaching, as well as to their plans. Now that 
the contentious spirit of fheir hearers has been silenced, they 
need to be instructed. Now that they have learned so much 
of the follies of Hinduism, they need to be told more fully the 
truths of the Gospel. If they doubt about their false gods, how 
earnestly should they be pointed to the only true Saviour. 
Has not the time come in many localities, when missionaries 
should endeavour to direct their hearers more thoroughly 
and more constantly to the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sins of the world ? They have long required to have their eyes 
opened to the follies of idolatry, the character of their gods, and 
the inconsistencies of their Shastras. The circumstances of the 
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case compelled missionaries to point out these evils at lengthy 
and to hold discussions with their hearers concerning them. 
Now let them lift the Cross higher; let them preach Jesus, the 
only Physician, the only refuge for a dying world: and let them 
live him more fully; believing that the deepest piety is, in every 
church, both the means and the guarantee of the widest use¬ 
fulness. 

5. Another lesson of experience bears on the character of the 
men who are most suited to be Indian missionaries. In some 
countries, artizans have been found exceedingly useful in 
instructing converts, and in making missions self-supporting. 
India, however, is not the country for such labourers. Two 
experiments at least have been made on a considerable scale 
with self-supporting agents and have completely failed. The 
country, the climate, the state of Hindu society, and the low 
rate of wages, are all opposed to the success of this scheme as a 
remunerative one. India wants missionaries whose whole time 
and energy shall be spent on their direct work as preachers of 
the Gospel. The money, needed for their support, can be far 
better produced in Europe, or contributed by Christians here, 
than made in the country itself. An attentive consideration of 
the peculiar difficulties placed in the way of Indian, missions; of 
the duties to be discharged, and the circumstances under which 
they must be carried on ; of the acquaintance that must be made 
with the language, the manners and notions of the people, with 
their religion in all its ramifications, and with the subtile ob¬ 
jections they make to Christian truth ; of the peculiar trials to 
which missionaries are subjected and of the faith, patience and 
prudence needed to meet them ;—will clearly shew the dis¬ 
tinctive features of that character, which is best suited to the 
effective prosecution of Indian missionary work. To meet the 
climate safely, a missionary should possess a sound constitution. 
To meet the people and their circumstances, the country re¬ 
quires men of intelligence and education, men able to master 
languages and, by largeness of mind, to appreciate modes of 
thinking different from their own. In regard to the spiritual 
deadness of the land, it needs men of well-established piety, of 
tried patience, and firm faith. In regard to the weakness of the 
native churches, and their want of bright examples of Christian 
conduct, it needs men who, by their superior character, will 
mould their people and stamp them with a high order of excel¬ 
lence. They have no common country to deal with, no common 
people, and no common religion. In India, therefore, the highest 
scholarship and the deepest piety will find ample scope for all 
that they can accomplish. I 
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6. Experience has taught economy , both respecting missionary 
life and missionary funds. It has taught how, by care and 
watchfulness, by airy houses, light dress, and avoiding exposure, 
missionary life and health may, under great disadvantages, be 
well preserved. The climate tries them greatly, as it does all 
Europeans. The scorching days and sleepless nights encourage 
peculiar and deadly diseases. But it is the mental anxiety and 
the round of pressing labour which allows no sabbath rest, that 
tells most on missionary strength. Yet, even with these dis¬ 
advantages, their general health has decidedly improved. The 
number of missionaries, who die or remove annually from the 
country, is not so large in proportion as it used to be. We have 
already shewn that the average duration of missionary life and 
labour in India amounts to nearly seventeen years } and is de¬ 
cidedly on the increase. 

' Our expenditure also has been economized. Missionaries 
have shared, with their countrymen, in the reduced value of 
European goods, and their printing presses, especially, are able 
to work cheaper now than formerly. In general European and 
American Societies furnish the salaries of missionaries and 
catechists; other expenses are provided from local funds. We 
must, however, mention here (and we wish that the fact could 
reach the proper parties) that some Societies sustain their mis¬ 
sionaries on a starvation allowance. Numerous missionaries in 
India receive less than a hundred and, fifty rupees a month ; and 
some, little more than one hundred. This is economy at the 
wrong end, for it reduces the efficiency of those, who must 
actually perform the labour. But none can say that missionary 
funds are extravagantly expended in any way. We have already 
pointed out, that the whole agency of India and Ceylon, in¬ 
cluding the support of four hundred and three missionaries, and 
the instruction of one hundred and thirteen thousand children, 
costs only £187,000 per annum. Of this sum, the cost of all 
the agency in the Presidencies of Bengal and Agra, including 
the support of one hundred and fifty-nine missionaries, amounts 
to £68,000, This latter sum is not quite equal to two items 
only of the Government expenditure; viz. the salary of the Go¬ 
vernor General (£24,000) and his travelling expenses, (£45,000). 

7. We might mention other lessons, taught by hard-earned 
experience—all calculated to increase the usefulness of our great 
work in India: but we must leave them unsaid. We cannot 
refrain, however, from uttering a single word in relation to 
efforts among the heathen. In some stations pastoral work 
begins to occupy so much attention as to draw off the attention 
of missionaries from the idolators at their doors. But this 
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should not be. The missionary work must still maintain its 
aggressive character. Even Tinnevelly, Travaucore, and Krish- 
naghur should be occupied, only upon the plan of Dr. Chalmers 
above referred to. They should be made centres of Christian 
influence, whence the Gospel may spread farther and more 
effectually. From them both missionaries and catechists may 
itinerate in favourable seasons; and the Hindus be brought still 
under the invitations of the Gospel. The variety in his work 
will be a benefit to the missionary; and new converts will be 
brought into the church. 

Have Indian missions then been a failure? Irreligion and 
fear prophesied in former days that they would be. They pro¬ 
phesied that the Hindus would never be converted and that the 
attempt to Christianize them would lead to rebellion. Such 
notions have long been exploded. Looking at the number of 
actual converts and the still larger numbers under regular 
Christian instruction ; looking to the character of many,°who 
have died in the faith of the Gospel; looking to the vast amount 
of efficient agency now at work; looking to the deep and wide 
impression made upon the native mind at large; looking to the 
improvement in European Society; looking to the removal of 
several of the most striking evils once prevalent in the land; 
looking to the large and valuable experience acquired by past 
labours, and to the preparation made by those labours for future 
success;—we must allow that missions have accomplished much, 
during the short period in wdiich they have been efficiently 
carried on. “The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof 
we are glad.” The camp has been planted and the position of 
the Christian army made good. The battle has begun ; and the 
various bodies of troops have had their several positions as¬ 
signed to them. The translators, with their heavy batteries of 
Bible truth; the tract writers, with their light field guns; the 
active cavalry of itinerators ; the preaching battalions of foot, ; 
and the little band of Christian sepoys, are all engaged in sub¬ 
duing this vast continent, to f the obedience of Christ/ If the 
work be carried on, what must be the end ? « The Lord gave 

the word; great is the company of the preachers.” Shall not 
f kings of armies flee apace; while they that tarry at home 
divide the spoil 5 and share the joy of victory? 

Every thing calls upon the churches of Christ, both in Europe 
and America, to complete what they have begun. The claims 
of India upon their sympathies, efforts and prayers are becoming 
stronger every day: and the more they are appreciated, the 
more will our great missionary work be prosecuted with ear¬ 
nestness and vigour. In support of those claims, we may 
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appeal to the vast population which India contains, reckoned as 
at least one hundred and thirty millions, and by some, as two 
hundred millions. We may appeal to the vast extent, of this 
great continent, its many nations, and its resources for pro¬ 
moting human comfort. We may appeal to its great influence 
in Asia'm general, and to the fact, that as it spread its Buddhism 
over China, Thibet and Burmah, it must, as a Christian country 
be mainly instrumental in bringing those and other countries 
under the power of the Gospel. We may appeal to the Provi¬ 
dence of God which has made the whole country accessible in the 
fullest degree to missionary labour, under the security and pro¬ 
tection afforded by the English Government:—a fact, which, 
contrasted with the position of China, Madagascar, Persia, 
Tahiti, and even Kaffirland, must shew the immeasurable su¬ 
periority of the advantages we possess. We may appeal to the 
debt which England owes to India , for the commerce it has 
originated, the support it gives to thousands of our country¬ 
men, and the profits of its merchandise; to an annual gain 
reckoned at eight millions sterling in value; and to the political 
consequence attached to the Indian empire. We may appeal 
to the many and powerful religious systems of the country ; to its 
Hinduism, Muhammadanism and Buddhism; to its ancient 
Shastras and powerful priesthood ; its system of caste, and the 
degradation of its women. We may appeal to the labour 
already spent , and to the success with which it has been 
followed. Some of these motives exist only in India. What 
other country has them all combined ? Separately they are 
unanswerable: united, who can resist them ; but one Mace¬ 
donian called upon Paul to bring the Gospel across the Helles¬ 
pont. Millions of men appeal to our sympathies, and with far 
greater earnestness and with far deeper reason, cry “ Come over 
and help us/ J 

The present missionary force in India is utterly insufficient 
for the completion of the grand object in our view. New efforts 
therefore in Europe and America; new efforts in England, 
Scotland and Ireland; new sacrifices, new gifts, new self-denial, 
alone will avail to secure the men and the money, which our 
agency requires. It is true that missionaries in India are many 
in one sense. They constitute nearly one-third of the entire mis¬ 
sionary body throughout the heathen world. They are many, as 
compared with none : but as regards sufficiency, their numbers 
are quite inadequate. Neither are they many, as regards the 
proportion of labourers ta the people to be evangelized. The 
Sandwich Islands, with 80,000 inhabitants, have thirty-one 
missionaries. The Navigators* Islands, with a population o 
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160,000, have fifteen missionaries to instruct them. New Zea¬ 
land, with 100,000, has forty. The population of the South Sea 
Islands under instruction is 800,000, and is taught by 120 mis¬ 
sionaries. In the West Indies, there are not less than three hun¬ 
dred and fifty missionaries to instruct a population of two mil¬ 
lions and a half. More than seventy missionaries are crowded 
into the £ Five ports 5 of China and the Island of Hong Kong. 
But in India, for 130 (or as some say 200) millions of people, 
we have but four hundred and three missionaries. Whole 
provinces, and large towns with thousands of inhabitants, are 
wholly uninstructed. In Bengal and Behar it has been reckoned 
that eighteen millions never hear the Gospel. Within fifty 
miles of Calcutta, there are towns and villages with 30,000, 
20,000, and 10,000 inhabitants, that never saw a missionary 
till the present year; and were so unknown that no map accu¬ 
rately described their position and size. Delhi, with 150,000 
people, much more populous than New Zealand, has no mis¬ 
sionary at all. Midnapore, with 70,000, has none. Azimghur, 
Bareilly, Purnea, Mymensing, and hundreds of other important 
towns and districts, have none at all. Excepting two missionaries 
at Lahore and one in Sindh, the Punjab, Sindh, the Bhawalpore 
states, all Rajputana, all Oudh, Bundelkhund, the Nerbudda 
valley, and the great state of Hyderabad, have no missionaries 
whatever. Even Agra, the chief seat of the North West Pro¬ 
vinces, has but eight missionaries, of whom one is absent; and 
Benares, the 'holy city, 5 with a permanent population of 
300,000, has but eleven. The two towns of Saugor and Dacca 
alone, contain a population equal to that of all the Malay- 
peopled Islands of the South Seas put together. In those 
islands one hundred and twenty missionaries are labouring; 
while in the former two cities, there are but four! In the 
whole Presidency of Agra, containing numerous large towns, 
and peopled with the finest races in India, there are only as 
many missionaries (57) as are engaged in the small Negro settle¬ 
ments on the West Coast of Africa. These things are seen in 
India; in India, under an English Government; in India, 
opened to the Gospel; in India, white to the harvest. Has 
the Church given to it its proper share of agency ? Grand 
efforts are made to open doors that are closed; while doors wide 
open are neglected ! Oh ! for more of the spirit of Him, who 
f had compassion upon the multitudes, when He saw them as 
sheep without a shepherd. 5 

This is not the time for the Church to withdraw from its 
appointed duty in evangelizing this great land. During the 
past ten years, the providence of God has in a remarkable way 
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been calling the attention of the whole world to its interests, 
and to strange events of which it has been the scene. During 
the past ten years, the Chinese w r ar has opened a way to'the 
Gospel in the celestial empire : and to the success of that war 
Indian troops and Indian steamers contributed not a little. 
Within ten years, the awful Affghan war with its massacres, 
and captivity, and deeds of prowess; the war with Gwalior; 
the conquest of Sindh; the two wars in the Punjab, with 
their murderous battles and final conquest, have directed all 
eyes hither. And that attention, excited by strange catas¬ 
trophes and striking occurrences, has been retained. Within 
ten years, two lines of steamers have been established through 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, and have maintained a 
rapid and constant intercourse between England and India: a 
new line, it is confidently hoped, will ere long be added, and 
the present means of intercourse be increased and improved. 
Communication is improving also within the continent itself. 
Numerous steamers now ply along the Ganges, and have begun 
to navigate the Indus. Our railroad is fairly commenced: our 
postage rules are about to be modified: an immense number of 
native newspapers have been called into existence; and the 
English language has made a giant stride among the young, in 
the province of Bengal. Within the last year, a regular inter¬ 
course has been opened with China by monthly steamers. 
California and its cities have created new wants and new com¬ 
merce ; and numerous ships have found their way hither from 
that newly settled territory. New ties are connecting India with 
the Australian colonies. The Great Exhibition has shewn, upon 
a large scale, what India contains, and what its nations can 
produce. In the east and west, its voice is being heard. It 
is claiming an important position in the public eye, and men are 
beginning to acknowledge the justice of our appeals in its behalf. 
It is no time then for the Church of Christ to forget it; to forget 
that it is open to the Gospel; to forget that the contest between 
truth and error can be carried on upon fair terms ; or to forget 
that the hand of God has directed His people hither. As if to 
compel a greater attention on the parts of religious men, 
that Providence which has opened the way to India has been 
closing up other fields. Within ten years, missionaries have 
been driven from Siberia; the Madagascar missions have been 
broken up; Tahiti has been left a wreck; the Sandwich 
Islands have been threatened; cholera has decimated the West 
Indies; and the Kaffir missions have been twice destroyed. 
Have these things no meaning? Has that Almighty Spirit, 
who ‘suffered not 5 His servant to go into Bithynia, and ‘for- 
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bade him to preach the word in Asia/ no object, in thus 
closing some doors of usefulness, while the largest of all re¬ 
mains wide open? We trust that these indications of His 
purpose will be met by the hearty response of a willing 
church. We trust that, with the increase of communication 
with Europe, the churches of both Europe and America will 
put forth new exertions and. devise new schemes for extending 
missions in our Indian Empire. May He be with them who 
said to His people in ancient days: “I will send mine Angel 
before you, and he shall drive out the Hittite and Amonte 
from the land.” May He fulfil His promise speedily; The 
gods, which have not made the heavens and the earth, even 
they shall perish from the earth and from under these heavens. 
We conclude this brief review in the words of the Bishop of 

Calcutta:— , 

“ What can exceed the inviting prospect which India pre¬ 
sents? The fields white for the harvest and awaiting the 
‘ hand of the reaper ! Nations bursting the intellectual sleep 
‘ of thirty centuries! Superstitions no longer in the giant 
‘ strength of youth, but doting to their fall! Britain placed at 
‘ the head of the most extensive empire ever consigned to a 
‘ western sceptre : that is, the only great power of Europe, 
‘ professing the Protestant faith, entrusted with the thronging 
‘nations of Asia, whom she alone could teach! A paternal 
‘ government, employing every year of tranquillity in elevating 
‘ and blessing the people, unexpectedly thrown upon its pro- 
‘ tection. No devastating plague, as in Egypt ; no intestine 
‘ wars ; no despotic heathen or Muhammadan dominion prowling 
‘for its prey. But legislation going forth with her laws; 
‘science lighting her lamp; education scattering the seeds of 
‘ knowledge; commerce widening her means of intercourse ; 
‘ the British power ever ready to throw her aegis around the 
‘ pious and discreet missionary. „ rn . 

“ Oh! where are the first propagators and professors of Chris- 
c tianity ? Where are our martyrs and reformers ? Where are 

< the ingenuous, devoted, pious sons of our Universities ? Where 
‘ are our younger devoted clergy? Are they studying their ease- 
‘ Are they resolved on a ministry tame, ordinary, agreeable to 
‘ the flesh ? Are they drivelling after minute literature, poetry, 
‘ fame ? Do they shrink from that toil and labour which, as 
‘ Augustine says, our commander, Noster Imperator, accounts 

< most blessed >.Let us unite in removing misconceptions; 

‘ let us ioin in appealing to Societies; let us write to particular 
‘friends and public bodies; let us afford correct, intelligible 
‘ information. Let us send specific and individual invitations ; 
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‘ and let us pray the Lord of the 11 a rveSt, 'that He would 
‘send forth more labourer^ into his harvest.” 

But in what'spirit and in what manner shall such appeals be 
met ? Will our English friends, especially, meet them on the 
old cold plan, in which all alike, rich and poor together, too 
idle to discriminate, and unaccustomed to self-denial even in 
the best of causes, gave, as their sole contribution to missions— 
gave to each society, the great and small alike—the formal fee 
of one guinea ? If we appreciate at all as we should the trans¬ 
cendent importance and grandeur of the missionary enterprise; 
if we value as we should that Gospel, which is ‘ the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth,’ we shall not be 
content to do little, or to spare ourselves in this service. We 
shall think of the misery that sin now entails upon the earth; 
of the value of the souls that missions may be appointed to 
save; and of the glorious future for which missions are pre¬ 
paring ;—even that coming time when the Sun of Righteousness 
shall arise with healing in His beams on every land where the 
prince of this world now reigns. If thus all who profess and 
call themselves Christians realize their duties, there will be 
no lack of labourers and no lack of means. We shall no longer 
have to beg for more liberal succour—and to beg in vain! No 
longer shall we appeal to those whose zeal, piety, and talent fit 
them for labour in the Lord’s vineyard, and be met with fancies 
and with fears. All then will act as men who “count themselves 
alive from the dead, and their members as instruments of 
righteousness unto God.” All then will remember the test: 
‘ His servants ye are, to whom ye obey/ The days of timid, 
faint-hearted service will be over. The fruitless sympathy of 
sentimentality at home will give place to holy and devoted men 
in every land where the Lord, by His providence, calls His 
servants to labour. Then, the love of Christ constraining them, 
His ministers will offer themselves, saying: ‘Here am I, send 
me;’ and no longer will the soldier of the cross, to obtain the 
crown which fadeth not away, fear to follow the merchant who 
seeks in a foreign land for things which ‘ perish in the using/ 
And thus labouring in His service, ‘ God, even our own God, 
shall bless us, and all the ends of the earth shall 

FEAR HIM/ 


G. NORMAN, PRINTER, MAIDEN LANE, COVENT GARDEN. 






















